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HISTORY IN POTTERY AT BRIGHTON. 
(Concluded from p. 45.) 

Other portraits are of Lord Chatham, Hon. W. 
Pitt, Wilkes (‘‘ Wilkes and Liberty”), Alderman 
Beckford, the Bristol Philanthropists, Reynolds, 
and Colston, Wilberforce, Leinster (the honoured 
and great), Brougham, Russell, Cobden, &c.; some of 
these are on Bellarmine or Grey Beard jugs. These 
jugs, of which the neck is formed by the head of 
the man and the lower part by his body, were 
derisively named after Cardinal Bellarmine, who 
died in 1621. The cardinal haviog, by his deter- 
mined and bigoted opposition to the Reformed 
Religion, made himself obnoxious in the Low 
Countries, begame naturally on object of derision 
and contempt with the Protestants, who, among 
other modes of showing their detestation of the man, 
seized on the potter's art to exhibit his short 
stature, his hard features, and his rotund figure, to 

me the jest of the ale-house and the by-word 
of the people. 

Later on, naturally, these jugs were made to 
represent any noted character, though the original 
name ‘‘ Bellarmine” sticksto them. One, of Lord 
John Russell, has the words— 

The true spirit of Reform, 


-and another, of Daniel O’Connell,— 


The Irish Reform Cordial. 


A second one of O’Connell is inscribed :— 
Counseller D. O'Connell, 
The undaunted aseertor of 
Ireland’s Rights 
and champion of Catholic Emancipation. 
Among electioneering pottery is a jug with :— 
Majority of 44 
In the year 
1796. 
Honour and Honesty 
John Hill for ever 
Prosperity to the 
House of Hawkestone. 
Another is inscribed :— 
No Corn Law 
Hunt and Liberty. 

Showing the great interest taken by the nation 
in the case of Queen Caroline, is the following on 
a mug :— 

Long live Caroline 
I'll sing a song of sixpence 
A green bag full of lies 
Four and twenty witnesses 
All proved to be spies. 
When the bag was opened 
The Lords began to stare 
To see their precious evidence 
All vanish’d into air. 
There is also a plate thus inscribed :— 
To ye Pious Memory 
of Queen Caroline. 
1738. 

The army and navy, as would be expected, 
figure largely in the collection. There are numer- 
ous portraits of various great commanders: Wel- 
lington, Nelson, Rodney, Keppel, Wolfe, &c. There 
are several caricatures of Bonaparte, and many 
instances of the contempt in which the Britisher of 
former days held the French. 

A large jug has the inecription, ‘‘ The Centinel 
at his post; or Boney’s peep into Walwer Castile,” 
and below is an amusing sketch. From behind the 
walls of Walmer Castle a sentry starts up, ‘‘ Who 
goes there?” A boat full of Frenchmen is ap- 
proaching. “ Ab, Begar! dat man alive still? Turn 
abeut, citoyens, for there will be no good to be 
done. I know his tricks of old!” 

Another has a monkey in field marshal’s uniform, 
running after a bull-dog (“John Bull” on the 
collar) with a large bone, inscribed “ Malta,” in his 
mouth. Dog is saying, ‘‘ There, Monkey, that 
for you!” and the monkey, ‘‘ Eb, you Bull Dog, 
vat you carry off dat Bone for? I vas going to 
take dat myself. I vas good mind to lick you but 
for dem dam Tooths,.” Below is, “The Bone of 
Contention, or the English Bull-dog and the 
Corsican Monkey.” 

A third jug has a sketch of *‘ Facing the Enemy”; 
a very jolly Englishman with a “‘ John Bull” dog, 
looks at a shivering, small Frenchman, and says, 
“T declare it would be charity to give the poor 
fellow a meals victuals [sic] before 1 fight him !” 
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The Frenchman remarks, ‘* Begar! me no like de 
look of dat Jean Bool !” 

The following illustrations on a large jug are 
still more anti-French. One is of an os Bee 
with oaken staff and sturdy dog, facing Bonaparte, 
behind whom is the Devil. Bonaparte says, ‘‘ Ob, 
vat a terrable Jean Bull, me be half afraid, much 
rather make Peace now, I have obtained the Crown. 
To reign is worth ambition tho’ in Hell.” The 
Englishman says, “Come on you Murdering Cor- 
sican Tyrant, this Sprig of Oak will soon do your 
business, and my companion sball fight your Father 
there behind you.” The Devil says, “ Fight him, 
dam him, fight him, Bony; you ‘il sooner come 
home, and you know how impatiently we all wait 
for you.” The other picture on the reverse side is 
called “ Bonaparte’s last shift.” He stands with 
small attendant devils around him, all with scrolls 
issuing from their mouths, “ Murderer,” “ Poisoner,” 
‘*Fraud,” “Deceit.” He is saying, “ What will be- 
come of me? My ships taken. Myself escaped 
on a Plavk. I who have done such wonders must 
now be drowned in salt water. O! what horrors 
does my imagination picture to me now—down I 
sink, Heaven will be avenged.” Below is the Devil, 
pulling him down, and saying, ‘‘ Thy time is ex- 
pired ; well thou hast executed thy Commission, 
and well thou shalt be rewarded.” 

To turn to the naval heroes. Many of the pieces 
of china in this department will be recognized by 
those who saw them in the Naval Exhibition of 
1890. A pint mug has a picture of a war-ship 
(Duncan’s, the Venerable), and the words :— 

Vain are the boasts of Belgich's sons 

When faced by British ships and guns; 

Tho de Winter does in Autumn come, 

Brave Duncan brings bis harvest home. 
Among the many portraits of Nelson is one on 
jug, supported by two cherubs, one with trumpet 
to sound his praises, one with bay leaves to crown 
him; a ribbon with “Battle of the Nile,” and 
below a plan of the order of the English and 
French ships during that battle. 

Hardships of sailors in the piping times of peace 
is shown on a jug inscribed ‘‘ The Neglected Tar.” 
The picture represents rich people looking from a 
window and giving money to a man and boy with 
dancing dogs. A melancholy looking sailor stands 
by in rags ; below are the verses:— 

I sing the British seaman’s praise 
A theme renown'd in story : 
It well deserves more polished lays 
Oh ! *tis your boast and glory. 
When mad-brained war spreads death around 
By them you are protected ; 
But when in peace the nation’s found 
These bulwarks are neglected, 

There are representations of favourite vessels, as 
“ Success to the Lucy, 1792,” and “The Mariner’s 
Compass.” Some mugs bear the signals used at 
Bidstone Lighthouse, near Liverpool, with the flags 


and names of shipowners, when the trade was in 
its infancy. One bas a ship in fall sail, and below 
is written :— 
May Peace with Plenty 
On our Nation smile 
& Trade with Commerce 
bless the British Isle. 
Turning from ship to compass is a short step, and 
on one jug we have the full history of the latter. 
A compass is drawn, with “Come box the compass” 
on a scroll above; below is a man with a mea- 
suring rod, a ship, and the words :— 

“Invented by Murphy, a Dutchman, a.p. 1229, first 
exhibited at Venice, 1260. Improved by Giora, of 
Naples, 1302; its declination discov’ by Hartman, 1538,” 
On the other side, we suppose to point the moral 
that a married couple should try to steer their 
course through life well, is “Matrimony and 
Courtship.” The two faces are so drawn that 
one time they look smiling at each other, but 
when the jug is reversed, they look grumpy. The 
mouths, seen one way, curve upwards, laughing, 
seen the otber, downwards, and sulky :— 

When two fond fools together meet 
Each look gives joy, each kiss so sweet : 
But wed how cold and cross they be 
Turn upside down, and then you'll eee. 
That form once o'er, with angry brow 
The married pair both peevish grow : 
All uight and day they scold and brawl ; 
She calls him ass, he calls her fool. 

A very amusing set of figures is that of a crossing 
sweeper with his broom, the same man in different 
attitudes and expressions. They might be entitled - 

1, Quite done up, 

2. A deep drink—satisfying. 

3. Pocketing the bottle : glow of content. 

(Fate cannot harm him—he has dined to-day.) 

4. Preparing the pipe: perfect bliss, 

The collection has its Chamber of Horrors. 
There may be seen figures of William Corder and 
his sweetheart, Maria Martin, whom he murdered 
(1827), and buried in the Red Barn, which is re- 
presented in a separate piece ; this barn, twelve 
miles from Ipswich, has only lately been pulled 
down. The murder was brought to light by the girl’s 
step-mother dreaming three times consecutively 
of the murder and secret burial, which caused in- 
quiries to be made. Another murder, connected 
also with a dream, is that of Mr. Percival, the 
Premier (1812), by John Bellingham, in the House 
of Commons; the dreamer was a Cornish gentle- 
man, entirely unconnected with either party, and 
who had never even seen the House. Thartell is 
there, who took part in the notorious murder in 
1823, near St. Alban’s, and from whose trial dates 
the oft-quoted reason of a man being respectable 
** because he kept a horse and gig”; also the cook 
being asked if supper was “ postponed ” the night 
of the murder ; answered “ No: it was pork.” 

A blue and white jug has a picture of the guillo- 
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tine and a man being executed, a large round 
basket placed for the head to fall into, and the 
executioner in the act of pulling the rope. It is 
entitled ‘‘ View of La Guillotine, or the modern 
beheading machine at Paris by which Louis XVI, 
late king of France, suffered on the scaffold, Jan. 21, 
1793.” Sports and amusements of the past and 
—? are shown in the coaching, racing, wrest- 
ing, cock-fighting, bull and bear baiting, &c. ; also 
in the menageries and peep-shows. 

The department with Jesuit china is interesting. 
It is said to have been made in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, in order to teach the Chinese the facts on 
which Christian teaching is based; the Nativity, 
the Crucifixion, the Ascension, and some Old Testa- 
ment subjects. 

There is a group in china of Ridley and Latimer 
at the stake, with the words so well known, “ Be 
of good comfort, Master Ridley, and play the man; 
we shall this day light such a candle by God’s 
grace in England as I trust may never be put 
out.” 

Many of the designs and rhymes with reference 
to drinking are very quaint, and there is a set of 
eight plates, with pictures & la Hogarth, describ- 
ing the evils of drink ; No, 8 showing the drunkard 
in a madhouse after baving murdered his wife. 
One white jug, with barrel and grapes in black, is 
thus inscribed :— 

Come, my old Friend, and take a Pot 
But mark now what I say— 
While thou drinks thy neighbour's health, 
Drink not thine own away : 
It but too often is the case 
While we sit o'er a Pot, 
And kindly wish our friends good health 
Our own is quite forgot. 
A china figure on one side represents a sober man, 
neat and tidy; on the other a drunkard, “‘ tight 
and needy,” hugging his gin-bottle. 

A very curious flask, in the shape of a large 
potato, is said to have been made in order to 
smuggle spirits into workhouses or hospitals. 

Toby Fillpot, the jug in the shape of a stout 
man, whose hat forms a cup, is here seen ; also 
the Sussex pig, of which the head comes off for a 
drinking cup, standing on the two ears and snout, 
and the body, set up on tail end, is the jug ; these 
“ pigs” were often used at weddings, when each 

est would be invited to drink a ‘‘ hogshead ” of 

t to the health of the bride. 

_One mug has a print of an invalid lying back in 
his armchair, the doctor by his side, the nurse 
behind him, taking advantage of their conversation 
to act Mrs. Gamp, and put her lips to a bottle as 
she is so “dispoged.” Written below is,— 

The Bachelor. 
Dead to the raptures of a wedded life 
And scorning everything that breathes of wife, 
Observe the rake, and tremble at his fate. 


On the floor, showing his libertine taste and his 


belief in quackery, are Rochester's ‘ Poems,’ and a 
pamphlet, “ Leeke’s justly famed pills.” 

I hope this short account of some of the 
curiosities to be seen in Mr, Willett’s collection may 
interest those people who, perhaps, have not before 
heard of it. I have not touched much on the 
different makes of the china and pottery, our view 
being more the history in it, not the history of it ; 
that will be found in the explanatory Catalogue, to 
be had at the Brighton Museum. 

Cuartotte Fortescuz 


POLLS AT PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS 
BEFORE 1832, 


(Continued from ii, 524, ) 


Harwich, 

1713 Sir Thomas Davall, Knut. ... 
Carew Mildmay, jun. one 16 

This was a double return, and Mildmay was declared 
elected. 

1714 Vice Davall, dead. 

Thomas Heath vies 19 
Hon. B. L. Calvert... 12 
On petition Calvert vice Heath. 
Polls in Smith, 1708 (vice Sir J. Leake), 1802. 


Maldon. 
1681 Sir William Wiseman, Bart. = ane 126 
Sir Thomas Darcy, Bart. ... iis ae 122 
The Senior Bailiff ... eve 


A Justice of the Peace... 
The names of the latter two are not mentioned, neither 
are the numbers voting for them. 


1693 Vice Sir T. Darcy, dead, 


Sir Eliab Harvey, Knt. ... 159 
Richard Hutchinson 127 
1698 Sir Eliab Harvey, Knut. 
Irby Montague... 149 
William Fytche _... 148 
1701 William Fytche ... 147 
Irby Montague... oon 129 
1722 Thomas Bramston ... 265 
John Comyns ose ane 264 
1761 Bamber Gascoyne ... oe ove one 400 
John Bullock ine oe 381 
Robert Colebrooke ... 342 


1763 Vice Gascoyne, made a Commissioner for Trade and 
Plantations. 
Bamber Gascoyne ... enn one 
Another statement makes Huske 441, Gascoyne 266. 
John Henniker ie 328 
1774 Vice Huske, dead. 


Charles Rainsford ... 272 
— Wallinger.... ons 121 
1774 Hon. Richard 8, Naseau ... = on 333 


Lord Wsltham _..... 284 
Polls in Smith, 1714, 1734, 1747, 1754, 1802, 1806, 1807, 
1826, 1828. 
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Gloucestershire. 


1701 Maynard Colebester 2529 Benjamin Bathurst on evs 353 
Sir Richard Cocks, Bart. ... 24:8 Foyle ... 253 
John Howe ... 1475 Edmund Bray 81 
1702 Maynard Colchester ee dine on 2536 Polla in Smith, 1761, 1768, 1774, 1790, 1796, 1802, 
John Howe ... 2370 | 1812, 1818. 
Sir John Guise, Bart. ow 2304 | Gloucester, a 
C lehester and Howe were returned, and Howe was 1713 John Snell ... owe 873 
declared duly elected on the petition of Guise. Charies Cox... 788 
1705 Sir John Guise, Bart, 2450 John Blanch ows eos 217 
Maynard Colchester 2443 | 1722 Charles Hyett oe owe 750 
John How ... ala wie 2385 Jobn Snell ... 730 
Sir Ralph Dutton ... one 1912 Sir Edward Fust, Bart. ... 7 
1717 Vice M. D, Moreton, appointed Vice-Treasurerand | 1727 Benjamin Bathurst a wl ove 944 
Receiver-General, und Paymaster-General in | Thomas Chester... 936 
Ireland. Charles Selwyn... 923 
Matthew D. Mereton eee 2767 | Hon. M, D. Moreton ee 910 
Henry Colchester ... ine ai aon 1342| All the above were returned and all petitioned, but all 
1719 On the death of Mr. Stephens | petitions were withdrawn and the return was amended 
Henry Berkeley... : ; 9045, | by rasing out the names of Moreton and Chester. 
Gage ... 1721 | 1761 Charles Barrow... ane one we 1012 
1734 ThomasChester ... 606 | George Augustus Selwyn... S81 
Benjamin Bathurst Powell Snell 583 
John Stephens 2610 | 1805 Vice Jobn Pitt, dead. 
1784 Thomas Master... ne 443 Robert 530 
Hon. George C. Berkeley ... 357 | Lord A, omerret 
W. H. Hartley | Polls in Smith, 1741, 1789, 1816, 1818, 1830, 1831. 
Polls in Smith, 1776, 1811. Tewkesbury. 
Bris‘ol 721 Vice Nicholas Lechmere, becoming Lord Lech- 
1681 ThomasEarle ... ~~, 
Sir Richard Hart, Ket. 
Sir Robert Atkins, K.B, 1242 
Sir Jobn Knight, Kot 1296 Polls in Smith, 1754, 1754, 1784, 1796, 1797, 1807, 1831. 
1698 Robert Yate ona 1136 | W. W. Bean. 
Sir Thomas Day, Kut... 976 Montague Place, Bedford Square. 
Sir John Knight, 785 (To be continued.) 
Sir Richard Hart, Knt.  ... 421 — 
Jobn Cary ... is side 279 i 
1713 Jo-eph Earle ese TRANSCENDENTAL Know —The following 
474 | passage seems to me to be of singular lucidity. I 
Sir William Daines, Knut... |. | js9 | attribute it to the pen of Coleridge simply because 
1714 Sir William Daines, Kut... .. __| I believe nobody else in England to be capable of 
Joseph Earle aid sia a ji | writing it. I cannot, however, find it in ‘ The 
Philip Freke “—— een —/| Friend,’ ‘ Aids to Reflection,’ or any other of his 
Thomes Edwards, jun. _ .. — | works known to me. Can any reader better quali- 


It ia stated that Freke and Edwards bad a majority of 
about forty or fifty on the poll, tut Daines and Earle 
demanded a scrutiny and obtained a majority on it, 


1722 Joseph Earle ins 2141 
Sir Abraham Elton, Bart. ott ied 1869 
William Hart, sen... 1743 | 

1734 Sir Abraham Elton, Bart. sii mi 2428 | 


Thomas Coster one wes 2071 | 
John Scrope exe ons 1866 | 
Polls in Smith, 17239, 1754, 1756, 1774, 1780, 1781, 
1784, 1790, 1796, 1812 (two elections), 1818, 1820, 1826, | 
183). It may be as weil to state that many of the polls 
for this city as recorded in Smith are different from 
those in other works. 


Cirencester. 


1689 Henry Powle 340 | 
Richard How ‘ies si ons wai 323 | 
John How ... - 309 


On petition Powle and Richard How were at first | 
declared duly elected, but afterwards, on a hearing at | 
the bar, the Hows were deciared elected and Powle not | 
elected. 


fied point to the place where the passage occurs ? 

“Transcendental knowledge is that by which we en- 
deavour to climb above our experience into its sources 
by an analysis of our intellectual faculties, still, however, 
standing, as it were, on the shoulders of our experience 
in order to reach at truth which was above experience ; 
while tranecendent philosophy would consist in the at- 
tempt to master a knowledge that is beyond our facul- 
ties, An attempt to grasp at objects beyond the reach 
of hand or eye or all the artificial ends (and, as it were, 
prolongations of eye and hand) of objects, therefore the 
existence of which, if they did exist, the human mind 
has no means of ascertaining, and therefore has not even 
the power of imagining or conceiving; that which the 
pretended sages pass off for such objects being merely 
images from the senses variously disguised and recom- 
posed, or mere words associated with obscure feelings 
expressing classes of these images. A process pardon- 
able in poetry, though even there quickly degenerating 
into poetic commonplace, as, for instance, fountains of 
pleasure, rivers of joy, intelligential splendoura, and the 
like, but as little to be tolerated in the schools of philo- 
tophy as on the plain high road of common sense,” 
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aoe scrap, which I take to be his most certainly, 
is this :— 

“The knowledge has been entitled transcendental 

wathetic, a term borrowed from a fragment attributed 
to Polemo, the successor of Speucippus, who succeeded 
Plato, the great founder of the Academic School,” 
This I cannot find in Coleridge’s published writ- 
ings. Whilst upon the subject, is there any cata- 
logue yet extant or procurable of the sale of 
J. H. Green’s library? Green published ‘ Spiritual 
Philosophy,’ a work supposed to be founded on 
teachings of Coleridge. Green must have had 
many Coleridgean documents in his possession. 
Did these come to the hammer on the dispersal 
of his library ; and, if so, where are they ? 

What became of Coleridge’s elaborate ‘ Logic ’? 
It was thought to be nearly all ready for the 
printing-press at his death. Its first two chapters 
were to have been entitled ‘“‘ No. 1, History of 
Logic” ; “ No. 2, Philosophy of Education.” The 
latter ought to have been of considerable value 
from such a map. As to logic, I regard it asa 
hollow farce. Coleridge himself admitted that 
logic was utterly useless in the investigation of 
nature ; but he seems to have regarded it as a 
kind of grammar to metaphysic, or chart of the 
capacity of the human mind, to cure a defect in 
which it was invented by Aristotle. Myself, I 
cannot but smile at the folly of these grand men, 
Aristotle, Bacon, and Coleridge, in their Quixotic 
intention to correct the working of the most pro- 
digious bit of vital mechanism that it has pleased 
the Creator of man and the universe to make us 
cognizant of—the human brain. 

The answer to such preposterous intention and 
purpose is this: that if a genius such as Aris- 
totle could succeed in making us a syllogistic 
baby-jumper to keep us out of mischief ratiocina- 
tive, it would be so very hard to get into and 
theroughly control that it would require a genius 
abreast of his own, or even superior to his, to em- 
ploy it to advantage, whilst a genins equal to any 
one of the three men named could very well do with- 
out it. The medieval schools employed logic as 
an educational mean more than any other body of 
men has done, and they chiefly succeeded in its 
misapplication. I say chiefly, for I think few will 
deny, after reading a few pages of the ‘Summa 
Theologie’ of St. Thomas, that he, at least, made 
an intellectual use of it that should place him on 
& pinnacle infinitely higher than can justly be 
assigned to any man of science alive to-day, sim- 
ply considered as to mental quality and reach. 
A great deal of nonsense may also be pointed to, 
no doubt ; but can we suppose that the same thing 
cannot be said of the tall talk of science of to-day ? 
how much of it will remain 

whilst m i 
culliched uch will be absolutely con 


A science that, in its widest culture, has dis- 


tinctly carried the far greater number of all its 
votaries into the subtle vagaries so much laughed 
at since as *‘ the trivialities of the schoolmen,” can 
hardly be said to have answered its intention of 
eradicating a mental defect. Logic has failed, for 
little men cannot rise to a right use of it, and 
truly great men do not want it at all. Still, a 
man like Coleridge cannot write on a subtle and 
abstruse theme, however devoid of good fruit and 
useless the theme may be in itself, without drop- 
ping pearls and diamonds of light crystallized by 
the way ; he is the diamond-clad Esterhazy, and 
where he steps diamonds drop ; so that whatever he 
may have left us will repay our looking after it 
before it is too late. Oblivion is always a gaping 
chasm, and night is on our track. I do not think 
he has reconciled Aristotle and Bacon ; but his 
paper on the subject is full of jewels none the less. 
C. A. Warp. 
Chingford Hatch, E. 


First Enoiish Taeatricat CoMPaNYy IN 
America.—In a recent review of Mr. Belville S. 
Penley’s ‘The Bath Stage,’ I noticed that the 
Atheneum, in speaking of Lewis Hallam, pointed 
out incidentally that this actor, in 1752, “took 
over the first English company for the purpose of 
acting in America.” This, I know, is the gospel 
according to Dunlop ; but it may not be altogether 
idle to draw attention to the statement in Col. 
T. Allston Brown’s voluminous records of ‘The 
Theatre in America,’ wherein it is affirmed that a 
company of English actors crossed over to New 
York in the winter of 1749, and remained there 
for some time. According to the latter-day his 
torian “it consisted of Messrs. Smith, Daniels, 
Douglas, Kershaw, and Morris, and their wives, 
and Miss Hamilton, the last mentioned playing 
the leading business.” W. J. Lawrence. 

Comber. 


Francis Lennarp, Focrreents Loap Dacre. 
—Notwithstanding his opposition to the trial of 
Charles I., he must afterwards have submitted to 
the Protectorate, for we find him elected to Crom- 
well’s second Parliament—1654-55—as one of the 
nine members for Sussex. His death occurred on 
May 12, 1662 (vide G. E. C.’s ‘ New Peerage,’ sub 
“Dacre”). This will serve as a slight addition to 
the particulars given in vol. xxxiii. of the ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.’ W. D. 


Newsrarer Curtine Acrencres.—Subject to 
correction, I believe that the idea of these 
agencies, now indispensable to author, artist, 
and politician, originated with M. J. Blum, 
grandson of a German immigrant in Paris, for- 
|merly assistant professor of French at Trinity 
College, Dublin, and now teacher of languages in 
Paris. His relations with actors (he is not related 
however, to the dramatist, Ernest Blum) had 
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shown him their curiosity as to “outlandish ” 
opinions, and in 1875, styling himself ‘* I’Inter- 
préte,” he undertook to communicate to French 
celebrities notices of their achievements appearing 
in foreign papers. He did things on a small scale, 
usually sending not cuttings, but written copies. 
He was speedily imitated and supplanted by a M. 
Chérié, who dubbed himself ‘*l’Argus de la Presse,” 
and London and New York followed suit. M. 
Blum must feel chagrined yet flattered at having 
sown a seed which bas proved so productive—for 
others. Sic vos non vobis. J. G. Atcrr. 
Paris. 


“ QUOT LINGUAS CALLES TOT HOMINES VALES,” 
—An inquiry regarding the above adage in 
& Q.’ iii. 129), proposed by the present 
writer, has remained thus far unanswered. He 
will, therefore, state that he has found these Latin 
words as the motto at the head of a chapter of 
Viimbéry’s book of far eastern travel when he 
went as a disguised pilgrim. Viambéry, however, 
gives no intimation whence he derived the saying. 
As I have nowhere seen a translation, I will give 
one of my own, till a better one sball take its 
place :— 

Discourse in ten tongues if you can, 
1 ‘ll reckon you ten times a man, 
The Latin rhyme must have suggested analogous 
sayings attributed to the Emperor Charles V. and 
others. Will some one rich in medieval lore show 
us early uses of this notable utterance / 
James D. Borier. 
Madison, Wis., U.S.A, 


A Centenarian Foxuuster.—In the Gent. 
Mag., vol. xxxiv. 1764, p. 398, is the following 
remarkable entry among the “ Deaths ” :— 

“31 July. George Kirton of Oxnop-Hall, Yorks., E+q: 
in the 125th year of his sge: a most remarkable fox 
hunter, after foilowing the chase on horseback till 80; 
till he was 100 he regularly attended the unkennelling 
the fox in his single chair: And no man till within ten 
years of his death, made freer with his bottle.”’ 


Rosin H. Leces. 


‘*Wuar cueer ?”—This is generally supposed 
to be modern slang, but it occurs in a serious pas- 
sage at least as early us 1440, or thereabouts. In 
the ‘ Towneley Plays,’ p. 162 of the Early English 
Text Society’s re-edition, now goirg through the 
press, Joseph says to his wife Mary (Play XV. 
* The Flight into Egypt’) :— 

Mary, my darlyng dere. I am full wo for thee ! 

She answers :— 
A, leyf Joseph, what chere ? 
Youre sorow on this manere, 
It mekille meruels me. 


J. F. 


Nar. Lee's ‘ Atexanper tHe Great.’—Mr. 
Sidney Lee, in his life of Nathaniel Lee (‘ Dict. of 


Nat. Biog.’ vol. xxxii. p. 365), says of the ‘ Rival 
Queens ; or, the Death of Alexander the Great’ : 
“The piece was published, with a fulsome dedica- 
tion to the Duchess of Portsmouth.” In 1879 I 
bought a copy of the first edition from John Kins- 
man, Penzance, complete except as to the first page 
of the Epistle Dedicatory, but from its terms one 
would imagine that Mr. Lee is wrong. It ends 
thus :— 

“And I can affirm to your Lordship, there is nothing 
transports a Poet, next to Love, like commending in the 
right place. Therefore, my Lord, this Play must be 
yours; and Alexander, whom I bave rais’d from the 
dead, comes to you with an assurance, answerable to bis 
Character and your Virtue. You cannot expect him in 
his Majesty of two thousand years »go, 1 have only to 
put his illustrious ashes in an Urne, which are now 
offer'd with all observance to your Lordship By, my 
Lord, your Lordships most humble, obliged and devoted 
Servant, Nat. Lee.” 

To whom was the play then dedicated, if Mr. Lee 
is in error? Had it two dedications? I may add 
that the list of ‘Some Books Printed this Year, 
1677, for J. Magnus and R. Bently,” which follows 
the prologue, contains entries of three other plays, 
1677 editions of which are not mentioned by Mr. 
Sidney Lee; but perhaps the publishers then, like 
some publishers now, regarded the date in a Pick- 
wickian sense, and did not mean that the year 
1677 was actually responsible for the books men- 
tioned in a 1677 list. 

Wituiam Georce Brack. 
Glasgow. 


Tae Name Betiypa (See 8" S. ii, 354).—In 
his note on Clarinda at the above reference, Mr. 
PickFoRD says the name Belinda is found in 
Martial, and quotes the following verses in 
proof :— 

Nolueram, Belinda, tuos violare capillos, 

Sed juvat, hoc precibus me tribuisse tuis, 

I regret to find your esteemed correspondent in 
error. He has evidently copied the verses from 
some edition of Pope. Belinda is a name of Pope’s 
substitution. In the text of Martial (xii. 84) the 
hexameter line reads :— 

Nolueram, Polytime, tuos violare capillos. 

» F. Apams. 


Tar Grammar Scuoots or Kine Epwarp VI. 
—In looking through the original Charter of 
Edward VI. (‘‘ Twenty-eighth day of June in the 
Seventh Year of the Reign of King Edward the 
Sixth”’) granted to the Borough of Stratford-on- 
Avon, I find the following curious and interesting 
clause, Is there any similar clause in any of the 
other charters granted during the same reign ?/— 

“ And moreover know ye that we being induced b 
the singular Love and Affection which we bear towa’ 
the unripe Subjects in our Kingdom in the same our 
County of Warwick we do not a little lay it to heart that 
hereafter from their cradles they may be seasoned in 
polite Literature (which before our Days was neglected 
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when they attained to a more advanced age) going on to 
be more learned and increasing in Number to be useful 
Members in the English Church of Christ which on 
earth we do immediately preside over so that both 
by their Learning as well as prudence they may become 
of Advantage and an Ornament to [the ] whole Dominions 
We do by virtue of these presents create erect found 
ordain make and establish a certain Free Grammar 
School in the said Town of Stratford upon Avon to con- 
sist of one Master or Pedeg gue hereafter forever to 
endure And so we will and by theec presents command 
to be established and for ever inviolably to be observed, 
And that the said School so by us founded created 
erected and established shall for ever be commonly 
called named and stiled The King’s New School of Strat- 
ford upon Avon,” 
Este. 


Restoration OF A Panisa Recister: Pres- 
ton Canpover, Hants.—The annexed entry in 
Baigent and Millard’s ‘ History of Basingstoke,’ 
1889, p. 103n., records the restoration to lawful 
custody of a missing register of marriages in the 
parish of Preston Candover :— 

“ There was until the year 1°81, preserved among the 
Parish Registers [of Basingstoke] a fragment of a small 
Register Book consisting of six leaves of parchment 
(the leaves measuring no more than about ten inches in 
length, and four in width), containing entries of Mar- 
riages from 1584 to 1692, which apparently did not 
belong to Basingstoke. The result of a careful examina- 
tion proved that it belonged to the Parish of Preston 
Candover. The leaves were then flattened and bound 
up in stiff covers to prevent further injury or loss, and 
with the consent and approbation of the Archdeacon of 
Winchester banded over [by Mr. Francis Joseph Baigent } 
to the custody of the Vicar of Preston Candover,” 

Daniet Hewett. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N, 


Derivation OF THE Surname TuRNER.— 
Lower, in bis ‘ Patronymia Britannica,’ derives the 
name Turner “from the occupation. One of the 
most common of surnames, ‘ out of all proportion,’ 
Mr. Ferguson [‘ English Surnames’) alleges, ‘ to 
the number of persons engaged in the trade,’ of 
the lathe.” Now it seems that many of the families 
named Turner bear arms in which enters the fer 
de moline, otherwise called ink-moline, and mill- 
rind. This is a piece of iron of a peculiar shape, 
which, though shown with some variation in books 
on heraldry, maf be described as resembling the 
sign for Pisces in the Zodiac, with the addition of 
@ square or oblong link in the plane of the figure, 
rigidly connecting the two curves in the centre of 
the figure. It seems to have been let into the 
centre of the under surface of the upper millstone. 
Probably it was intended, among other purposes, to 
distribute tke pressure of the driving axis upon the 
Stone, and so to lessen the risk of splitting the 
stone. This cognizance seems to point to the turn- 
ing not of a lathe, but of a mill, as the origin of 
the name; and its frequency would thus be ac- 
counted for. The flour-milis of the Greeks and 
Romans were often turned by slaves, and the turn- 


ing of mills by men may probably have continued 


in later times. I find in Littré that tourneur is 
used in French for “ celui qui tourne une meule,” 
though he gives no examples. I have not, how- 
ever, come across this use in English. The etymo- 
logy of the words ink in ink-moline and rind 
(sometimes spelt rynd) in mill-rind, is not given in 
any book I have seen. The dictionaries vary as to 
the pronunciation of rind, some making it rhyme 
with mind, others with sinned. Perhaps some 
one will throw a light upon the names, and also 
upon the actual use and purpose of the thing. 
J. Power Hicks. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Tuomas Neate.—What is known of Thomas 
Neale beyond the allusions in the Pepys and 
Evelyn diaries? His Venetian lottery and the 
Seven Dials make him a Londoner of some 
interest ; to Americans he is of some account for 
the Post-Office patent he obtained in 1691/2 for 
all English settlements in North America and the 
West Indies. The patent was to run for twenty- 
one years, or until February 17, 1712/13, but 
expired under the the Post-Office Act of 1710. 
It appears, also, that in or before 1703, Neale 
assigned his post-office rights and debts to his 
American deputy, Postmaster-General Andrew 
Hamilton. Hamilton was a remarkable man, who 
conducted a post from Virginia to New Hampshire, 
and induced the principal colonies to pass a 
similar Post-Office Act. More than anything else 
this was instrumental in uniting the colonies, just 
as the dismissal of Franklin, in 1774, united the 
states, or led to the United States, the post 
office under American authority being established 
in 1775 for that purpose. The American post 
office, using the word in a national or imperial 
sense, is two hundred years old, and Neale is its 
father ; whence this inquiry. With due reserve, 
I may add that the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy’ is not partial to postal matters. Under 
William and Mary Sir Robert Cotton and Sir 
Thomas Frankland were the English Postmasters- 
General, and under the next reign John Evelyn 
succeeded Cotton ; but the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ is 
silent on these points. All the same, the history 
of your people is the history of your Post Office, 
and the history of your Post Office is very largely 
the history of your Postmasters-General. So they 
deserve attention, and Thomas Neale may repay 
|an inquiry ; our Massachusetts archives call him 
| the Governor of the Post Office of North America, 
| No doubt a case of lucus a non lucendo, His 
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deputy, Hamilton, is still remembered with 

gratitude and respect, being among the first union 

makers we had. C. W. Ernst. 
Boston, Mass. 


Curran anv Oversury.—Jobn Philpot Curran 
has been often praised for the originality of those 
wonderful figures which made his speeches famous. 
One instance is found in his denunciation of 
Armstrong the spy, who dined with the Sheareses 
and their family, and finally brought both brothers 
to the gallows. “Evening after evening Arm- 
strong returned like a bee, with his thighs laden 
with evidence” (‘Secret Service under Pitt,’ 
p. 310, second edition, enlarged, London, Long- 
mans, 1893). Now the query arises, Did Curran 
borrow? A string of extracts from Sir Thomas 
Overbury appears in ‘Legal Facetiz,’ pp. 4-6 
(London Literary Society, 1887), and ‘‘The best 
lawyers,” we are told, “are the worst men.” They 
hum about Westminster Hall, and return home 
with their pockets “like a bee with his thighs 
laden.” E. L. A. Berwick. 


Brawy. (See 2°¢S, ii. 196, 235.) —Thirty-seven 
years ago some correspondence took place in 

N. & Q’ about Brawn, the celebrated cook, who 
kept the “ Rummer” in Queen Street. Can any 
one tell me the date of Brawn’s death, where he 
was buried, or anything about his ancestors or de- 
scendants Kircart. 


‘Tue Sirce or Beicrape.’—Who was the 
author of this well-known alliterative poem, of 
which the first lines are— 

An Austrian Army, Awfully Arrayed, 

Boldly By Battery Beseiged Belgrade ? 
Was it George Canning or Horace Smith; and 
when and where did it first appear ? D—tr. 

[In the ‘ Wild Garland,” by Isaac J. Reeve, an undated 
work of little authority, it is attributed to the Rev. B. 
Poulter, Prebendary of Winchester, about 1828, The 
authorship has been vainly demanded in‘ N. & Q.’ See 
viii. 412, 460; xii. 173, 279, 336; 4% 8, x, 412, 
443, 464, 503.) 


Wetsu Sones.— Where can I obtain any infor- 
mation about the history and origin of famous 
Welsh songs? I believe there are stories attached 
to the writing of such songs as the ‘Ash Grove,’ 
*Taliesen’s Prophecy,’ ‘Megan’s Fair Daughter,’ 
the ‘Bells of Aberdovey,’ besides many others. 
Any particulars will be very welcome. Barn. 


CuAvet.—The ‘ Stanford Dictionary ’ says that 
the literal meaning of this word in French is 
*‘cheese- house.” Is, then, the Latin caseus 
generally accepted as the origin of chilet ? Scheler 
and Littré think otherwise, and so does Murray. 

A. Suyrue Patmer, D.D. 


Miss Campioy.—Who was Miss Campion, 
whose full-length portrait, taken when a child, I 


have recently seen? The painting is dated 1661. 
I have reason to believe that the Campion family, 
about which I am seeking information, lived at 
that time at Great Parnden, in Essex. 
Anprew W. 
The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 


Repser.—Could any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell 
me the origin of the term rubber, as used in con- 
nexion with the game of whist? F. 

[The term comes from bowls, An inequality in the 
ground isa rub. A contact or collision of two balls is a 
rubber. Hence, apparently, it was transferred to 
whist.) 


AppotsrorD.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
kindly inform me who described Abbotsford as “a 
romance in stone and lime” ? N. 


Taunton Bistiocrapny.—As a collector of 
books relating to Taunton for several years, I have 
made an attempt towards a bibliography of the 
town, and I should much value any assistance that 
could be. given me by those of your readers who 
may be interested in the same subject. 

Baryicort. 


Recorper oF Satispury.—Who held this 
office in 1642? Did Lord Chancellor Clarendon, 
then Serjeant Edward Hyde? W. D. Pink. 


Frank Wuistiter.—I should be obliged for 
any information as to Frank Whistler, painter, in 
Norfolk, about Old Crome’s time, or his pedigree, 
or any references where information would be 
likely to be obtained. WIitcomse. 


Cottixes.—There is a Collings family in Eng- 
land which uses the motto “ Fidelis in omnibus.” 
Can any reader give me the address of the head 
or a member of it ? H. P. 


Tae Forze Famity.—Can any information be 
afforded as to this family? Peregrine Furze, 
described as of Fernham, in the county of Berks, 
died, I think, about 1750, leaving a widow Jane, 
two sons, Col. Noel Furze and Capt. Peregrine 
Furze, and daughters. I have before me a copy of 
the will of his widow, Mrs. Jane Furze, dated 
Sept. 30, 1761, by which she disposes of a con- 
siderable fortune and evidently very handsome 
jewellery, in favour of her two grandchildren, Jane 
and Mary Furze (daughters of her son, the late 
Col. Noel Furze). She commits the guardianship 
of her granddaughter Mary Furze to the care of 
the Lady Catharine Noel, her other granddaughter 
Jane then living with Mr. Thorpe (Vicar of Ber- 
wick upon Tweed), her mother’s father. Legacies 
are given to Lady Catharine Pelham, Lady Catha- 
rine Noel, Mrs. Susanna Noel, the Countess of 
Buchan, Mr. Justice Noel, and Mrs. Alice Noel 
(ber late husband’s sister), Mrs. Elizabeth Furze, 
Mrs. Voice (daughter of her sister Tanner), Mr. 
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Culpepper Tanner (Oakham, Rutlandshire), and to 
her grandson Marmaduke Lowe. She gives to her 
son Capt. Furze her gold snuff-box with the 
Countess of Shaftesbury’s picture, and to her two 
granddaughters diamond earrings, pictures of her 
husband and son Noel set in gold, and her dia- 
mond stars and diamond girdle buckle. 1. What 
was the maiden name of this Mrs. Jane Furze; 
and what relationship was there between her and 
the Noels, Earls of Gainsborough? 2. Did the 
granddaughter Mary marry; and, if so, to whom 
was she married? The other granddaughter was 
married in 1773 to the Rev. Nathaniel Ellison, of 
the old Northumberland family of that name. 
Col. Noel Furze was killed in action. I have 
reason to believe, thongh I have not yet searched 
the records, that the Furze family were of Danish 
origin, and were naturalized. Any information 
will much oblige. Apa CoLuMBa. 


Tae Caimes or Ware.— 
Lend me your wife to-day ; 
I ‘Il lend you mine to-morrow. 
No! I'll be like the chimes of Ware, 
1 ‘ll neither lend nor borrow. 
The above lines are among the earliest of the 
odds and ends with which memory sometimes 
amuses me, and I often seem to hear them again 
in the kindly tones of a voice, long stilled, which 
was wont at times to quote them. I should be 
very glad if any fellow reader could point out 
where the verse is to be fonnd, and also explain 
the allusion to these particular chimes. Was 
there among the old airs which they rang out one 
conveying an excellent moral lesson ; and, if so, 
is it, I wonder, still to be heard from the tower of 
Ware ? F. J. N. Inv. 
Court Place, Iffley, Oxford, 


To make New Bronze Darx.—Until lately 
I was the happy possessor of a remarkably fine 
bronze medal; but now my happiness is tempered 
by both sorrow and anger. Unfortunately it fell 
into the hands of a “‘ restorer.” What that speci- 
men of a never-to-be-sufficiently-reprobated class 
did to it Ido not know. But I do know that my 
beautifal medal now is the colour of a penny fresh 
from the Mint, instead of being lovely with age. 
It is also ornamented by various scratches, which 
‘have doubtless been caused by the means taken to 
“clean” it. Is there any way by which I can 
again give it the dark colour it formerly had? I 
have been advised to put it into vinegar; but I do 
not know whether any good would be obtained by 
80 doing. Leo. 


_ Tuomas Mitroy.—Can any one give me 
information with respect to Thomas Milton, 
grandson of Sir Christopher Milton, and grand- 
nephew of John Milton, the poet? He died, 
I believe, in Bristol, about 1826, and was a 


printer and engraver. Any information with 
respect to his wife, children, place of burial, &c., 
will be thankfully received. 
Epwarp W, George. 
Woodlands, Stratford, E. 


Kincsmiti.—Can any one give me the parentage 
or pedigree of Levina Kingsmill, heiress of Bally- 
owen, co. Tipperary, who married Matthew 
Pennefather, of Clonegoose, co. Tipperary ? 

Borer. 

16, Holbein Buildings, Sloane Square, 8.W. 


Posiic Speakine.—Would some one kindly 
recommend the most useful book dealing with 
this subject ? STUDENT. 

[You will find references to books on the memory in 
‘La Nouvelle Biographie Générale’ of Dr. Hoefer.’ | 


Mosic 1n Norwicu.—I shall be much obliged 
if any of your readers who may have in their pos- 
session any books, pamphlets, papers, &c., relating 
to music in Norwich (particularly between the 
years 1750 and 1824) will send me names or refer- 
ences, Rorin H. Lecer. 

33, Oakley Street, Chelsea, S.W. 


Arms on Toxen.—In 1668 my ancestor John 
Dickinson, of Gildersome, near Leeds, merchant, 
issued a token, described in the latest edition of 
Boyne. The obverse is stamped with the follow- 
ing arms: A chevron between three martlets ; crest, 
on an esquire’s helmet an arm, the hand grasping 
a scimetar, the whole encircled “ Iohn Dickinson.” 
Now this is not the coat recorded to John Dickin- 
son and his descendants in the Heralds’ College, 
nor anything like it, and the various works of 
reference attribute it to “ Marley of Untbank” 
(?Durham or Northumberland). There was not, 
however, so far as I am aware, any connexion 
between these Marleys and our family, and 
think it possible these arms and crest may have 
been used by some northern guild or corporation, 
Can any one enlighten me? 

C. E. Gitpersome-Dickinson. 

Eden Bridge, 


Avutnors or Quotations WanrEeD.— 
“ Resist anything except temptation, and bear every- 
thing except disappointment.” Cynic. 
Old Martin’s work was done, 
And in the westering sun, 
Beneath a gnarled tree 
All weary rested he. 
His little grandson came 
‘Tired of unfinished game, &c. 
Caries P. Banks, 
[This seems to be an alteration of Southey’s weli- 
known ‘ Battle of Blenheim,’ } 
He plies no self-suspecting strife 
His own repute with men to raise ; 
He thinks them just; and lives his life 
Conferring, not beseeching, praise. 


s.r. 
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Heplies, 
SHAKSPEARE AND MOLIERE, 

(8 S. ii, 42, 190, 294, 332, 389, 469; iii. 9.) 

A painful contrast. In 1616, after a glorious 
career as actor and dramatic author, Shakespeare 
died, honoured and beloved, in the small town 
where he was born, and was quietly interred in 
the church of that town, where a tomb, sur- 
mounted by his bust, was erected to his memory. 
In 1740 the ladies of England made a subscription 
among themselves to raise a monument to him in 
Westminster Abbey, that Pantheon of illustrious 
Englishmen, which should be worthy in their 
estimation of the glory shed on England by the 
Bard of Avon. Every year the anniversary of the 
birth of Shakespeare is celebrated with great éclat, 
and on April 23, 1864, the third centenary of his 
birth, that grand ceremony took place where at 
the same banquet were assembled men of all 
religious creeds and political opinions, united in 
the same feelings of sympathy and admiration for 
Shakespeare and of charity towards each other. 
The pious and learned Bishop of St. Andrews and 
the Archbishop of Dublin, both Protestants, came 
to acknowledge the genius of Shakespeare, and 
claim him as a coreligionist with large and charit- 
able views ; the learned and venerable Cardinal 
Wiseman, almost on his death-bed, writes a grand 
eulogy on Shakespeare, and proclaims him one of 
the greatest geniuses the world has ever produced. 
And the dramatic pieces of Shakespeare are pro- 
formed everywhere, and in every English theatre. 

In 1673, at the age of fifty-two, the same age as 
the English poet, a great genius, who had also been 
actor and dramatic author, died in Paris, that 
centre of intellectual light, as it is the custom to 
call the capital of France; he died, too, in the 
midst of his great labours, victim to his own devo- 
tion, of his love for his troupe of actors, for those 
to whom his talents gave the means of earning 
their daily bread. Moliire, who died excommu- 
nicated by the Church, as were all comedians, 
could not be buried in consecrated ground without 
the express intervention of the King, Louis XIV. 
His widow was obliged to distribute a considerable 
sum of money in order to disperse the infuriated 
mob who were ready to molest the modest funeral 
procession which silently traversed Paris during 
the night, onits way, withont passing by the church, 
to the cemetery of St. Joseph. Let us hope that 
Moliére will find a M. Rio* to prove that, like 
Shakespeare, the actor-author was a good Christian, 
in spite of the anathema on his profession, as in 
his last moments he sent for a priest, and was 


* M. Rio wrote, in 1864, a book of more than three 
hundred pages to try to prove that Shakespeare, if not 
an avowed Roman Catholic, was so at heart, and, 
according to M. Rio, his works prove this. 


attended by two nuns, whom he had always 
assisted by his purse, and on that very day 
received into his house. But what doI say? It 
is not a M. Rio who has come forward, it is 
a Louis Veuillot, more severe than Bossuet, 
exclaiming, as it were, at the grave of Molitre, 
“He passed from amidst the jokes and merri- 
ment of the theatre, where he breathed his last, to 
the tribunal of Him who has said, ‘ Woe to you 
who laugh, for you shall weep!’” Yes, more 
implacable still, Louis Veuillot is not satisfied by 
assigning to the poeta place in hell in another 
world, he declares that Moliére’s place in this 
world ought to have been at the galleys. Ah, 
well! however that may be, a day will come when 
it will be acknowledged that if the friend of the 
pious Racine has held the bypocrite up to con- 
tempt and ridicule in ‘Tartuffe,’ he has never 
written a word against religion ; a day will come 
when, as in Shakespeare’s case, not only all right- 
minded, generous men will claim the great 
reformer of the manners, vices, and absurdities of 
the seventeenth century as one of theruselves, but 
also all those who are really religious, and enemies 
to hypocrisy. Moliére was not an academician ; it 
was not till 1844 that a statue to his memory was 
raised in Paris, near the house in which he died ; 
and even in 1862 the representation of ‘ Tartuffe,’ 
though permitted in Paris, was forbidden at Mar- 
seilles, 
L. Norretur, B.A., Officier d’ Académie. 


In my note (8" S. iii. 9) I stated “‘ Shakespeare 
was wedded at eighteen to a lady nine years his 
senior.” Anne Hathaway was born in 1556, 


Shakespeare in 1564, consequently she was eight 
years his senior, W. A. HenpErRson. 
Dublin. 


“Brovetre” (8 §. iii. 27).—The vehicle 
used in conveyance in Japan was invented there 
by an Englishman not many years ago. It has 
been imitated in China, in Cochin China, and in 
parts of India very recently indeed, and under 
many names. It is drawn by a runner in the 
shafts, sometimes by several harnessed tandem, 
and pushing behind is only resorted to at hills or 
heavy spots. D. 


Whatever the exact build of the brouette which 
is the subject of his query, Mr. BoucHiger may 
banish from his mind the ideas of a wheelbarrow 
and a sedan chair. In speaking of the former he 
is somewhat confused. The wheelbarrow brouette 
is certainly poussée, but it would be rough usage 
were a passenger by it for the nonce to be poussé 
too. Chéruel’s ‘Dictionnaire historique des 
Institutions, Mceurs et Coutumes’ (1855, art. 
“Voitures,” p. 1267) has the following, which I 
quote rather as interesting than as pertinent to 
Mr. Bovucuter’s query :— 
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“On se servait aussi de petites voitures qu’on appelait 

broucttes. ‘Le roi,’ écrit Servien duns une lettre du 
28 aofit 1635, ‘étant hier A la chasse dans sa petite 
brouette, le tonnerre tomba si prés de lui qu'il renvers« 
et blessa un peu le cocher, qui était sur le derriére, ott il 
se met toujours.” 
Thie was evidently a sort of coach, perhaps the 
prototype of the hansom. In Maigne’s ‘ Diction- 
naire des Origines, Inventions et Découvertes,’ 
art. Chaise 4 porteurs,” we read :— 

“ En 1669 un sieur Dupin en imagina une espéce qui 

était montée sur deux roues ; mais ces nouvelles chaises, 
que l'on appelait Browettes, Roulettes et Vinaigrettes, 
n’eurent pas beaucoup de succés,”’ 
Larousse (‘ Dict. Universel,’ art. “ Brouette”’) says 
the vinaigrette of the preceding quotation was a 
‘sorte de chaise roulante trani¢e 4 bras d’hommes 
nite -désignée aussi sous le nom de brouette”; and 
he adds that in the time of Pascal, who is thought 
to have applied his genius to the improvement of 
these conveyances, “on donnait ce nom de brouette, 
et aussi celui de roulette, 4 une sorte de chaise A 
deux roues, dans laquelle les grandes dames se 
faisaient trainer.” Antonini, in his useful Dic- 
tionary, says that the name brouettes was given 
ironically to these ‘‘ petites chaises trainées par 
des hommes,” which were not used in Italy. 

Since the foregoing was written I have seen the 
‘Encyclopédie.’ The brouette is there described 
as “une voiture fermée, 4 deux roues, & trainée 
par un seul homme,” and is figured in plate xix. 
of the collection of planches headed “ Sellier- 
Carrosse.” See Génin, ‘Récr. Philol.’ (1858), i. 
75-8. F. Apams. 


Bs. Brouette, une sorte de chaise fermée 4 deux roues, 
tirée par un homme, Se faire trainer dans une brouette. 
Cest ce qu’on nommait autrement Vinaigrette.” 

“ Brouetteur, celui qui trainait les brouettes de place 
ns lesquelies on se faisait voiturer par la ville.”— 
Dict. de l’ Académie.’ 
Constance 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


“At this period [1670]a vehicle drawn by men, and 
called a Brouette (or wheelbarrow) was introduced at 
Paris, It was a sedan chair to hold one person, with the 
door in front like the sedan chairs are now made, but on 
two wheels, about 3 ft. 6 in. high, and with two poles or 
shafts projecting forward [but not backward], between 
which one man ran, whilst another pushed behind if 
required [like in the case of a Japanese jinriksha)...... 
There is a tradition inthe North of England that small 
broughams, on two wheels, drawn by men, were used 60 
= ago as well as sedan chairs for the conveyance of 

les to evening parties.”—G. A. Thrupp’s ‘ History of 
Coaches’ (London, 1877), p. 42, with illustration of a 
brouette on plate facing p. 49. 

L. L. K. 


The ‘Eighteenth Century’ of Lacroix (p. 13) 
an engraving of the juvenile Louis XV. taking 
an airing in a conveyance which combines some of 
the distinguishing features of the sedan and bath 
chairs, on three wheels, 
Epwarp H. Marsmatt, M.A, 


This word is a diminutive of berowe, and the 
latter word is from the Latin bDirota, a two- 
wheeled car. In the time of Louis XIV. a brouette 
was a chaise & porteur on two wheels. 

James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


A Jesuit Praywricar §. ii. 486 ; iii. 15). 
—Mr. A. W. Ward remarks, in his ‘ English 
Dramatic Literature,’ vol. ii. p. 312:— 

“In ‘The Traitor ’ (licensed 1631), on the other hand, 
it is eagy to recognise Shirley’s best work of this species, 
and indeed one of the finest of the romantic tragedies of 
this period.” 

And on the following page— 

“ The authorship of this tragedy, which was more than 
once revived after the Restoration, was at one time 
claimed by or for a Jesuit of the name of Rivers.” 
Halliwell, in his ‘ Dictionary of Old Plays,’ has:— 

“The Traitor, A tragedy with alterations, amend- 
ments, and additions, as it is now acted at the Theatre 
Roya! by their Majesties Servants, written by Mr. Rivers, 
4to., London, 1692. This is merely a version of the 
tragedy (Shirley's) last mentioned.” 

F. Birxseck Terry. 


SHAKSPEARE AND THE Commentarors (8" §. ii. 
488; iii, 17).—‘* If we wish to know the force of 
human genius we should read Shakespear. If we wish 
to see the insignificance of human learning we may 
study his commentators,” is the closing sentence 
of Hazlitt’s essay ‘On the Ignorance of the 
Learned’ (‘ Table Talk ’). 
Constance 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


May I be allowed to take up R. R.’s glove, and 
to assign the Hazlitt quotation to ‘On the Igno- 
rance of the Learned,’ in his ‘ Table Talk,’ p. 103 
(Bohn’s edition)? 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
The Brassey Institute, Hastings. 


Gtoves anv Kisszs ii. 508; iii. 18).—To 
the best of my knowledge the origin of the custom 
of claiming a pair of gloves for a stolen kiss is still 
unknown. Sir Walter Scott alludes to the custom 
in his ‘Fair Maid of Perth,’ c. v. Catharine, 
finding Henry Gow asleep on St. Valentine’s morn, 
gives him akiss. Scott, speaking of valentines for 
the year, says that they had to begin the year with 
a kiss of affection, and that it was looked upon as 
a peculiarly propitious omen if the one party 
could find the other asleep, and awaken him or her 
by performance of this interesting ceremony. 

F. C. Brexseck Terry. 


Cross-puRPosES” §. iii. 27).—This was 
a game of questions and answers, though, as Dr. 
Morray remarks, a clear account of it is some- 
what hard to come at. However, Whalley, in 
his note on Ben Jonson’s ‘Cynthia’s Revels,’ 
explains another game of a similar nature by say- 
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ing, “ This was probably the diversion of the age, 
and of the same stamp as our modern cross-pur- 
poses, or questions and commands.” Also, most 
of the old dictionaries mention it, though only 
scantily, as a “ game.” 
Jxo. 
Barnes Common, 8.W. 


Frexce Prisoners or War 1n ScoTLanD 
(8™ §S, ii, 428, 511).—The walls of a large room 
in Hawkhill House, situated between Restalrig 
and Leith, beside Lochend Loch, are adorned with 
large panel paintings (the subjects conventional 
pieces of scenery) which are attributed to the brush 
of French prisoners confined in the house. Un- 
fortunately I do not know at what period; nor do 
I know what is the authority for the tradition. 
Perhaps the chairman or secretary of the Hawkhill 
Recreation Grounds, to whom the mansion belongs, 
or did belong in 1889, may be better —s's 


B 


Fairs (8 §. ii. 267, 297, 375)—I perfectly 
remember being taken as a child to Ham Fair, 
Surrey, I think between 1848 and 1851, and my 
impression is that most of the gentry of the 
neighbourhood also attended it. S. M. K. 


Enoravine : Nancy Watpore (8 iii. 47). 
—Edward Atkyns, Esq., of Ketteringham Hall, 
Norfolk, great-great-grandson of Sir Edward At- 
kyns, Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, who 
died in 1698, and who was uncle to Sir Robert 
Atkyns, the historian of Gloucestershire, married 
June 18, 1779, Miss Charlotte Walpole, ‘* the 
pretty Miss Walpole, of Drury Lane Theatre.” 
He died March 27, 1794, aged thirty-six. She 
survived her husband and also their only child, 
Wright Edward Atkyns, Esq., of Ketteringham, 
who died unmarried November 16, 1804, aged 
twenty-four. Their monuments are at Kettering- 
ham. See Gent. Mag. for 1779, p. 326, and for 
1794, p. 385; and Joseph Hunter's history of 
Ketteringham in Norfolk Archeology, iii. 295. 

C. R. Mannine. 


Tennyson on Tosacco (8" ii. 326, 371, 
450 ; iii. 53).—I have a number of reprints from 
Cope's Tobacco Plant, including the three booklets 
called ‘ The Smoker’s Garland,’ but no poem from 
the pen of the late Laureate is included. Had a 
piece of bis appeared in the Tobacco Plant it 
would, I should imagine, have been chosen as one 
of the first to reprint. 

8. J. Apair Fitz-Geracp. 


Piatnyess versus Beauty §, ii. 289, 477). 
—Mnr. E. Yarpury assigns the lines at the last 
reference to Lord Carlisle. I do not know that 
the correction is of much importance to any one, 
but in point of fact the lines were written by my- 
self, and were published in Good Words many 


years ago, under the title of ‘Dorothy.’ How it 
happens that they have been attributed to Lord 
Carlisle I do not know, but they were quoted as 
his in the preface of a little pamphlet by Miss 
Solly, addressed to girls, the name of which I have 
forgotten. I subjoin a copy of the original :— 

You say that my love is plain, 

But that I can not allow, 

When I look at the love for others 

That 's written on her brow. 

She hasn't a flashing eye, 

She hasn't a well-cut nose, 

But a emile for others’ pleasures 

And a tear for others’ woes. 

And yet I will own she’s plain, 

Plain to be understood, 

For who can doubt that her nature 

Is loving and fair and good. 

You say that you think her slow ; 

But bow can that be with one 

Who's the first to do « kindness 

Whenever it can be done; 

Quick to perceive a want, 

Quicker to put it right, 

Quickest in overlooking 

Injury, wrong, and spite ? 

And yet she is slow indeed, 

Slow any praise to claim, 

Slow to see wrong in others, 

Slow to give careless blame. 

“ Nothing to say for herself,” 

That is the fault you find. 

List to her words to the children, 

Gentle and bright and kind. 

List to her words to the sick, 

Look at her patient ways, 

Every word she utters 

Speaks in the speaker's praise. 

“ Nothing to say for herself !”’ 

Yet right, most right you are, 

But plenty to tay for others, 

And that is better by far. 

You say she is “ commonplace,” 

But there you make a mistake, 

I would I could think she were so, 

For other maidens’ sake. 

Purity, love, and faith, 

Are they such common things ? 

If hers were a common nature 

Women would all have wings, 

Beauty she may not have, 

Talent nor wit nor grace, 

But until she ’s among the angels 

She wili not be “ commonplace,” 


M. Hearacore. 


In the chatty article on ‘The Toilet and its 
Devotees,’ in ‘Salad for the Social,’ Mr. 
Boucster may find some passages and quota- 
tions similar to those given at the last reference. 

W. W. Daviss. 

Glenmore, Lisburn, Ireland. 


Borveav’s ‘Satires’ (8 §. ii. 447).—The 
lines have been included by the industrious Brand 
in his ‘ Popular Antiquities,’ but with no further 
clue to their authorship. 

Epwarp H. M.A, 
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Danret Lock, Arcuitect (8 §. ii. 427).—The 
annexed entry is found in the Admission Register 
of Trinity College, Cambridge :— 

“1699. Ap"* 8° Admissus est Daniel Lock, sub-siz. fil. 
Dan. Lock, Londinensia, annos habet 17, e Schola Paulina 
sub Prsceptore Mro. Postlethwaite. 

** Hopkins, Tut.” 

Mr. Lock presented to his college, in 1762, 
busts, by Roubiliac, of Lord Bacon and Sir Isaac 
Newton, which were duly placed in the college 
library (Willis and Clark’s ‘ Architectural History 
of the University of Cambridge,’ 1886, vol. ii. 
pp. 549, 550). Daniet HiPwe tt. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Locat ‘Norges anp Querigs’ (8 ii. 423, 
509).—Will you allow me to say that Northern 
Notes and Queries is now published as the Scottish 
Antiquary and Northern Notes and Queries ? The 
title as given by you has fallen out of use. 

A. W. Coryetius Hatten (Editor). 

oa. 


SHAKSPEARE IN Oxrorp §, iii, 5).— 
Allow me to thank Mr. Scorr for his information 
relative to the Avenants. May I add alittle to the 
general information on this head? I feel very 
confident that the house No. 3, Cornmarket 
Street is the ‘Old Crown Inn” which Shake- 
speare visited, and that the lately demolished 
“Crown Inn,” now a bank, and situated nearly oppo- 
site, had, at some time or other, usurped the title 
“Old Crown Inn.” As to the why, of my belief, 
let it be enough to state that all the better writers 
on the point agree with me, and there is still, on 
the second floor of a room facing the street, an old 
plastered wall having on it inscriptions in Eliza- 
bethan character, one of which is, “ Fear God above 
all things”; and there is besides, over the mantel- 
piece of the same room, some more writing, and a 
monogram I.H.S., or “ something like that.” My 
informant is an intelligent workman, who witnessed 
the replacing of the canvas which now covers up 
these interesting features, and the rendering of the 
sacred monogram by a friend of his as being 
“short for I have suffered,” opened to me a fresh 
field of thought. It was, of course, scarcely worth 
while to explain that the letters were truly Greek, 
and part of the name Jesus; but on drawing it for 
them as I.H.C., I was surprised by the informa- 
tion that he had been told that the second version 
should be read “I have conquered.” Any in- 
formation regarding the inn will be thankfully 
acknowledged by H. Horst. 

6, Tackley Place, Oxford. 


T have a story running in my head, the author 
of which I cannot remember, though perhaps it 
was Swift, which might go far to explain why 
Shakespeare put up at the ‘Crown Inn” at 
Oxford, and also to prove that the reason of his 
doing so was pretty well known in his own day. 


On one occasion Sir William Davenant, then a 
child, was observed by an elderly and crusty in- 
habitant running along the street exhibiting great 
joy, and on being asked by this person what was 
the cause of his excitement, replied that his “ god- 
father Mr. Shakespeare had arrived at the inn.” 
The boy was, however, somewhat repressed by the 
remark which fell from the elderly and crusty one’s 
lips—and which, doubtless, he did not understand 
—to the effect that nothing was more forbidden 
by the Church than that one should take the name 
of God in vain. BLounDELLE-BuRTON. 

Barnes Common. 

[ The story repeated by Mr. BLouNDELLE- Burton rests 
on the authority of Oldys. Itisan object of Mr, Scorr’s 
note to show that the charge against Shakspeare of being 
the father of D’Avenant is improbable. } 


THE Reerer’ ii. 354, 403, 494). 
—Mr. Howard married Miss Williams, a daughter 
of “Publicola” of the Dispatch newspaper, who 
subsequently became the wife of the well-known 
Octavius Blewitt, Secretary of the Literary Fand. 
I remember her in her first early widowhood, and 
was told of her devotion to her clever husband, 
who had lost his sight, and for whom she acted as 
amanuensis. C. A. Ware. 


Sr. Ciraa (8™ §. ii. 309, 412; iii, 12).— 
Besides St. Osyth, the Saxon abbess, another St. 
Citha (or Sitha) was honoured in England at the 
close of the fifteenth century, viz., St. Zita, a 
maidservant of Lucca, where her incorrupt body 
has been preserved since her death in 1272. A 
relic of her was brought into England and a chapel 
erected in her honour at Ely about 1456 (vide 
Bollandists, ‘Acta Sanctorum,’ April 27); and 
hers, I believe, is one of the statues in Henry VIT.’s 
chapel at Westminster Abbey. There is preserved 
at Stonyhurst College a chasuble known as “the 
Lucca vestment,” which was made about the year 
1460 for Ludovicus Bonvisi, a member of a well- 
known Lucchese family, settled in London. On 
this, along with the Volto santo of Lucca, St. 
Peter, St. Sebastian, and St. Paulinus of Lucca, 
is depicted “S. Sitha,” a maiden with long golden 
hair, clad in a red undergarment and a blue cloak, 
with a rosary in her left hand, a book in her right, 
and a bunch of keys hanging from her girdle. A 
drawing and description of this vestment, as well 
as a discussion on the identity of the saint, may 
be found in the Stonyhurst Magazine, vol. iii. 
pp. 120, 136, 191. Is it not possible that the 
representation of St. Sitha at Winchester, and 
several others commonly referred to the Saxon 
princess and abbess, are really intended for the 
servant-maid of Lucca? Would the former saint 
have been represented with long hair and coloured 
dress, and without any emblem of her royal birth, 
ber religious life, or her martyrdom? The keys 
belong to St. Zita as well as to St. Osyth; she 
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was invoked to find lost keys ; ‘‘ St. Sythe women 
get to seke theyr keys,” says Sir Thomas More. 


C. A. 
Stonyhurst. 


In addition to the existing examples of repre- 
sentations of this saint, I might mention that there 
is a figure of her depicted on the rood-screen at 
Somerleyton Church, Suffolk, carrying, grasped in 
her hand, a book in a kind of elongated leather 
binding, termed a chemise. The name is there 
spelt St. Sitha (Reliquary, 1892). 

W. B. 

South Town, Great Yarmouth, 


Princess Anne's Horse (8" §, ii. 427, 492). 
—The following is the gist of a contemporary 
account: Francis Gwyn of Llansanor, clerk to 
the P.C., accompanied James II. to Salisbury 
when he marched from London against William, 
who was at that time at Exeter, with an 
advanced guard of three infantry regiments 
at Honiton, under the supreme command of 
Col. Tollemache. Gwyn was in Salisbury with 
James from November 19 to 26, 1688, and has 
left a diary recording the events of the week. In 
it he says that Lord Cornbury left Salisbury with 
two regiments of horse, viz., St. Alban’s, under 
Col. Langston, and the King’s, under the Duke of 
Berwick. His ostensible motive was to attack 
William ; his real, to desert to hisarmy. Cornbury 
and the dragoons got as far as Axminster, nine 
miles from Honiton, but the King’s regiment, 
getting scent of Cornbury’s real motives, turned 
back, while Langston’s (sic) went on and joined Col. 
Tollemache at Honiton, who was waiting to receive 
them, as he was informed of Lord Cornbury’s 
intentions. Thus we find Gwyn speaking of Col. 
Langston’s Horse as St. Alban’s, not the “ Princess 
Anne’s,” and subsequently as Langston’s only, 
they at that time being in the service of James. 


R. A. F. 
Reading, Berks. 


Being gratefully conscious of the care with 
which ‘ N. & ).’ is printed, I am sure that I must 
be responsible for an omission at 1. 24 of p. 493, 
which leads to an inaccuracy. After “Orange” 
should follow “under its lieutenant-colonel, Thomas 
Langston.” I need hardly say that it was not the 
Prince of Orange, but Langston, who was there- 
upon appointed colonel. Langston died in 1689, 
but, his brother succeeding him as colonel, the 
regiment continued to be known as “ Langston’s 
Horse.” KILLIGREW. 


TERMS USED IN CONNEXION WITH THE 
Taunperstorm §, ii, 201, 413, 533).—There 
is no question about a lightning-struck individual 
being called thunder-stricken, so that I do not 
thiok I quite see as clearly as I generally do 
when Mr. Mansercu writes what in this case he 


intends to say. I do not know what ground 
Annandale’s ‘ Dictionary’ is supposed to cover; but 
if it is copious and ignores thunder-stricken it is an 
oversight. There is no verb ‘‘ to thunder-strike ” 
extant. This brings me to Quintilian’s fulgurare. 
Mr. Terry says, Shall I excuse him for pointing 
it out? Most assuredly, and thank himalso. He 
will find my authority for what I said if he looks 
it out in Facciolati. But it is an error that even 
a Facciolati or a Porson may wake. It is undoubt- 
edly of rare occurrence ; but a universal negative 
is too wide a verdict for a mortal judgment to 
place on record in a globe chockfull of exceptions. 
As to what Mr. Wetcn says, I agree with very 
much of it, although I fundamentally disagree 
with him as to the duty of those who pose as 
scientific. The very term scientific, in the 
immeasurableness of human ignorance, is to me 
aggressively solecistic. I hold that men of science 
have nothing to do with instructing their fellow 
creatures, even in theirown branch of study. Those 
who care anything about what the scientific fancy 
they know will go to them for it; but the large 
outer world care nothing for them or their fluctu- 
ating knowledge. As for turning schoolmasters in 
English and phraseologists, physicists had better 
keep quite aloof from all that. I do not ask Mr. 
WELcH to accept this view for one moment, but 
neither shall I adopt his. It all hinges very 
largely on the old saying, “ You should talk with 
the vulgar, and think with the wise.” Those who 
say “ Yes” to this are with me, the ‘‘ Noes” are 
with Mr. Wetcu. We cannot agree till “Yes” 
and ‘* No” kiss hands. C. A. Warp. 
Chingford Hatch, E. 


A more accessible author than Quintilian, 
namely, Virgil (‘ Georgic,’ i. 370), writes :— 

At Borez de parte trucis quuin fulminat, et quum 

Eurique Zephyrique tonat domus. 
It seems to me that fulgurare expresses the flash 
of light, and fulminare the consequent sound. 


E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Ventnor. 


I should say Thomas Babington Macaulay would 
be a good authority on this matter. If so, I would 
refer to his ‘ Lays of Ancient Rome,’ ‘ Horatius,’ 
stanza xlvi.:— 

And the great Lord of Luna 
Fell at that deadly stroke, 
As falls on Mount Alvernus 
The thunder-smitten oak. 
Wm. Granam F. Picorr. 
Abington Pigotts, 


Auice FirzAtan (8S, ii, 248, 314, 457, 496). 
—This seems perfectly clear ; see Burke. Richard, 
tenth Earl of Arundel, died 1397/8, had a daughter 
Alice, born circa 1370, who married Jobn Cheriton, 
Lord Powis. Thomas Holland, Earl of Kent, died 


1397, married Alice FitzAlan, as above, and had 
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issue. Cardinal Beaufort, born about 1372, may 
have been contracted to this lady early in life, 
but when he took orders this contract would be 
annulled. I say nought of the morality of the 
proceeding, nor do I dispute the alleged paternity 
of Sir John de Stradling. A. Hatt. 


Srewart’s Rooms (8" §. iii. 8).—These were at 
191, Piccadilly, the site now occupied by the 
Institute of Painters in Water Colours. Stewart 
was succeeded by Wheatley & Adlard, and later 
by Puttick & Simpson. A. L. Humpnrers. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


Margaret Smith married, first, Thomas Carey 
(or Carye), gentleman of the bedchamber to 
Charles I., and son of the Earl of Monmouth. He 
was one of the king’s most attached servants, and 
died, it was said, of grief at his master’s death. 
His widow married, secondly, Sir Edward Herbert. 
Thomas Carey left one daughter, who married John 
Mordaunt, and was mother of the great Earl of 
Peterborough. Lady Carey was painted whole length 
by Vandyck in 1636, and the picture, which was in 
the Wharton collection, was engraved by Faithorne, 
and also by Gunst. Granger describes Faithorne’s 
engraving as “one of the scarcest and finest of 
all our English prints,” and Bromley calls it 
“ most fine and rare.” Constance Russet. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


Staveuter Famity (8" §. ii. 467; iii. 17)..—A 
branch of this family lived in a curious old house, 
in the neighbourhood of Bromyard, called China 
Court, still in existence. There is a place at 
Powyke, near Worcester, called Slaughter’s Court. 

E. A. H. L. 


In Hotten’s ‘ Original Lists’ four representatives 
of this family are named. See also Wheatley’s 
* Index to Obituary Notices in Gent. Mag.,’ where 
two are named. Peacock’s ‘Index of Royalists,’ 

40 d. A. L, Humpareys, 

187, Picadilly, W. 


_ The Slaughter families seem to have originated 
in Gloucestershire, the name being a corruption of 
Slohtres (the name of a hundred in that county). 
The family bad Cheney Court, Herefordshire ; and 
there, or at Hopton Sellers, the old bearing, with 
impalement and quarterings, used to exist. The 
Sclaters of Leighton Buzzard, &c., were doubtless 
a branch. A mural tablet in the church gives 
three generations, I think. The arms seem iden- 
tical. So also the Slatter and Slater families of 
Various districts seem to have come from the same 
stem, and in all the variety of names to recall the 
old sloe trees of their original home. 
Tuomas WILLIAMS, 


Gray's ‘ Barp’ ii. 485; iii, 15).—With 
regard to the lines quoted by your correspondent, 
there can be little doubt that Gray refers to the 


supposed supernatural power of song over inani- 
mate objects. Oberon, in ‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’ says :— 
Thou rememberest 


Since once I sat upon a promontory, 
And heard a mermaid on a dolphin’s back 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song, 
And certain stars shot madly from their spheres, 
To hear the sea-maid’s music. 
Act IT, se, ii, ll, 148-154, 
To this passage may be added the following lines 
from Milton’s ‘ Comus’ :— 
But first I must put off 
These my sky-robes, spun out of Iris’ woof, 
And take the weeds and likeness of a swain 
That to the service of this house belongs, 
Who with his soft pipe, and smooth-dittied song, 
Well knows to still the wild winds when they roar, 
And hush the waving woods.—LlI. 82-8. 
Cf. also, for the influence of music, the verses in 
‘ Henry VIII.’ beginning :— 
Orpheus with his lute made trees, 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Fire sy Rupsine Sticks (8 S. ii, 47, 114, 
231, 314, 432; iii, 15).—One of the best accounts 
of this process, with an illustration, will be found 
in Dr. Lumholtz’s ‘Among Cannibals,’ 1889, 
p. 14). Joun Murray. 


Of the production of fire by the friction of wood 
against wood, windmills of the old construction 
gave, on a large scale, some disastrous examples. 
When the force of the wind increased, the miller 
was obliged to bring each of the sails in succession 
to the ground, in order to “unclothe” it; but 
when sudden squalls came on this was imprac- 
ticable, and the mill, in extreme cases, ran away, 
i.¢., could not be stopped. Everything was now 
done to increase the grip of the wooden brake 
round the great wheel on the driving-shaft, and 
water was poured copiously over them; but in 
spite of all this flames would sometimes burst out 
from the intense friction, and the mill be probably 
burnt down as the result. The beautiful machinery 
of the modern windmill, by which the miller con- 
trols the action of the sails from the interior 
of the building, has reduced this danger to a 
ninimum. 

To obtain fire by the rubbing together of sticks 
is certainly no easy matter to the uninitiated ; it 
must be one of knack and practice. My own 
attempts in this direction have always been un- 
successful. Even with the great friction available 
with the lathe, I have never got beyond smoke. 

F. J. N. 


Court Place, Iffley, Oxford. 


Tue Devit’s Books (8" §. ii. 9, 57, 134, 232, 
373).—When crossing the Humber some years 
ago I heard an old dame on the steam packet refer 
to cards as “ the devil’s bible.” L. 
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Vayye Castie, Fearn, Forrar, N.B. (8 S. | 
287).—Considerable information concerning | 


ii. 
Vayne Castle is to be found in ‘ The Land of the 
Lindsays,’ by A. Jervise, published by D. Douglas, 
Edinburgh, 1882. J.C. 
Tae Cause or Deatu (8* §. ii. 428, 533).— 
Sir John Cullum, in his ‘ Hist. Hawstead,’ p. 172, 
compares the tradition as to the death of Elizabeth 
Drury to the story of Lord Russell’s daughter 
‘* dying of a prick of her finger,” because her 
statue in Westminster Abbey “represents her as 
holding down her finger, and pointing to a death’s 
head at her feet.” Another case which may come 
under the above heading is that of the figure of 
Sir John Rossington in the chancel of Yolgreave 
Church, Derbyshire. He lies (cross-legged) with 
his heart between his hands, and tradition reports 
that he one day chased a deer into the church and 
slew it there, whereon he fell down and expired, 
and his heart jumped into his hand, as a judgment, 
1 suppose, against the sacrilege he committed. I 
forget the date, but think it was in the thirteenth 
century. Iam also under the impression that a 
detailed account of this monument and tradition 
appeared in one of the numbers of the Reliquary. 
Cuarues Drury. 


Caartes Lams as a Ritvatist (8" iii. 28), 
—Patamepes has certainly unearthed an odd 
passage from Lamb’s essay ‘On Some of the Old 
Actors’; yet it is very quaint and graceful, too, 
o—_ in its original setting. He says of 

‘odd :— 

“T think be was not altogether of that timber out of 
which Cathedral seats and sounding boards are hewed. 
But if a glad heart—kind, and therefore glad—be any 
= of sanctity, then might the robe of Motley 

accepted for a surplice—his white stole and aibe.” 

Lamb does not actually say that Dodd wore a 
“white stole and albe.” I cannot resist sending 
the familiar lines from ‘ The Jackdaw of Rheims’ 
about the 


Six little singing boys, 
Dear little souls, 
In nice clean faces, and nice white stoles. 
I dare say that Charles Lamb knew better ; and 
certainly the author of ‘The Ingoldsby Legends,’ 
one of my predecessors as Librarian of St. Paul’s, 
knew a hawk from a handsaw. 
W. Sparrow Simpson. 


Hanvan Licutroor (8 §S. ii. 264, 334, 453, 
531).—Mr. W. F. that | 
the Duke of Cumberland married Mrs. Horton at | 
Calais, The ceremony was performed in Hertford | 
Street, Mayfair. The pair afterwards went abroad | 
by Calais. Q. 


Some years ago I purchased a picture which was | 


Lightfoot. It represents the duke in Windsor 
uniform, holding by his left hand the left hand of 
a lady, who wears a riding-habit and plumed hat. 
At a little distance a groom holds two horses. 
The surrounding scenery somewhat resembles that 
of the Lake District. The picture was painted by 
three artists, Benjamin Wilson, Gilpin, and 
Barrett. Wilson was a portrait painter, and was 
Master Painter to the Board of Ordnance, Gilpin 
drew animals, and was taken under the patronage 
of the Duke of Cumberland. Can the Rev. E. 
Leaton-BLeNKINsopr throw any light upon this 
picture ? Epmonp A. H. Lecamere. 


“Eatixc Poor Jack” (8 S. ii. 529).—To eat 
“poor John” was a not uncommon expression in 
earlier days, and probably Dr. Campbell was 
simply familiarizing the proper name of the dish. 
Salted and dried hake was, and perhaps is, called 
“ poor John” on some parts of the coast of Corn- 
wall; and William Habington, the historian and 
poet (1605-1645), in his volume of poems, under 
the title of ‘Cuastara,’ exclaims, ‘* Vaunt wretched 
herring and Poor John !” 

Jxo, 

Barnes Common 


“Poor Jack” seems obviously the same as 
“ Poor John,” a kind of dried coarse fish, a common 
article of diet, constantly referred to by the Eliza- 
bethan writers. Several quotations are given in 
Nares’s ‘Glossary.” A. Cottincwoop Ler. 
Waltham Abbey. 


Aw Mctperry Tree (8" §. ii. 384, 412, 
534).—There is no “‘ direct evidence that Shake- 
speare actually planted the mulberry that was 
known as his.”” There was a mulberry tree at the 
back of New Place, which house and garden was 
purchased by Shakespeare from the Underhill 
family in 1597. Mulberry trees were introduced 
and planted in England early in the seventeenth 
century. Shakespeare may have planted the tree 
which afterwards bore his name. In Wheler’s 
‘ History of Stratford-on-Avon,’ published in 1806, 
there is on p. 136 the following and first-printed 
reference, and Wheler was a very careful chronicler: 

“The celebrated mulberry tree planted by Shake- 
speare’s hand, became first an object of his [ Rev. Francis 
Gastrel!’+ ] dislike, because it subjected him to answer the 
frequent importunities of travellers, whose zeal might 
prompt them to visit it. In an evil hour the sacrilegious 
priest ordered the tree, then remarkably large, and at 
its full growth, to be cut down; which was no sooner 
done than it was cleft to pieces for fire-wood ; this took 
place in 1756, to the great regret and vexation not 4 


| of the inhabitants, but of every admirer of our Ba 


The greater part of it was soon after purchased by Mr. 
Thomas Sharp, of Stratford, who, well knowing what 
value the world bad set upon it, turned it much to his 
advantage, by converting every fragment into small 


described by its former owner, a well-known | boxes, tooth-pick cases, tobacco-stoppers, and numeroue 
Worcestershire clergyman, as a clandestine meet- | other articles.” 


ing of the Duke of Cumberland with Hannah! Wheler adds, in a note, that Sharp, in answer 
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to insinuations that his relics were not all from the 
original tree, made a formal affidavit on his death- 
bed, that all he had sold were from the original 
tree, and he adds in the affidavit, which Wheler 
gives in full, that he had “ often heard Sir Hugh 
Clopton solemnly declare that the Mulberry Tree 
which growed in his garden was planted by Shake- 
— This Sir Hugh Clopton repurchased 
e family property from Lady Elizabeth Barnard, 
the granddaughter of Shakespeare, and died in 
1753. He could not have had personal knowledge, 
but he must have repeated what his predecessors 
had said. Este. 


In reply to your querist C. C. B. as to whether 
there is in existence any nick-nack made from this 
celebrated tree, I may mention that my maternal 
grandfather (the late George Daniel, of Canonbury), 
bequeathed (with other relics of the bard) a very 
beautifully carved casket, which is in the Medixval 
Room at the British Museum, and which it has 
been authenticated was made from the wood of 
this tree. The sale of my grandfather's Shake- 
sperian library by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson 
& Hodge caused quite a sensation at the time 
(1864), and the most valuable volume (folio edi- 
tion of Shakespeare) was bought by the Baroness 
Burdett Coutts for the large sum of 7141. 2s. 

Housert Cuapwick. 


There is one of the snuff-boxes inquried after in 
my possession. The lid, on its outside, has a 
small portrait of Shakespeare, covered with glass, 
and surrounded by a ring of ivory. Inside it has 
the following inscription, printed in red letters on 
a silvered paper :— 

“Part of the | Mulberry Tree | Planted by | Shak- 

are | at Stratford upon Avon | presented by | the Rev. 

homas Rackett | and G. F. Beltz, Eeq. | Executors | of 
the Will of | Mrs. Garrick,” 

I have also a corresponding box made from 
David Garrick’s cypress tree, with Garrick’s por- 
trait similarly inserted in its lid, inscribed simi- 
larly :— 

“Part of a| Cypress | planted at Hampton | by Mr. 
and Mrs, Garrick | and which | died in the year of her 
Death | 1822 | Presented by | the Rev, Thomas Rackett 
jand G. F. Beltz, Esq. | Executors | of the Will of | 


Mrs, Garrick 
Wituram Frazer, M.R.I.A. 
20, Harcourt Street, Dublin. 


Hawnau Swett (8™ ii. 88, 171, 455).—I do 
Rot agree with M. in thinking this woman an 
Impostor. Contemporary evidence is in her favour. 
I was copying our parish registers for publication 
& year or two ago, and came upon a note in the 
Writing of the then rector of this place, after entry 
of a marriage in 1772 between Richard Habgood, 
of Welford, and Hannah Eyles, ‘‘ Han: Snell, 
Soldier.” That she had married in 1759, a man 


known, but I was not previously aware that one 

of her many husbands was a man of this parish. 

The note shows that her own generation believed 

her story, I think. H. M. Batson. 
Welford, Berks. 


Those interested might refer to Scots Mag., 1750, 
pp. 298-330. R. B. Lanewit.. 


TeLepnonic ii, 488).—The word “ phono- 
gram’ is already appropriated, and as defined in 
Annandale’s ‘ Dictionary’ (1890), means “a sound 
as reproduced by the phonograph.” With great 
quaking and shaking of heart I would ask, Why 
not call a telephonic message simply a tel’ephin ? 

J. F. Manseren. 

Liverpool. 


A word for “telephonic message” was proposed 
some years ago. It was to be telepheme, from 
tHA€ and ijn. But evidently the word did not 
take. L. L. K. 


“ Phonogram ” has been already appropriated in 
Pitman’s system of phonography, and used for 
many years for the mark or sign which indicate a 
particular sound. R. Hupsoy. 

Lapworth. 


How would phogram suit Mr. Lournean? 
Does not “phonogram” properly belong to the 
phonograph / W. M. S. 

Leith, N.B. 


Tananarivo (8 §. ii. 527).—Does not anta 
signify inhabitants? (See Malte-Brun’s ‘Geo- 
graphy.’ But Antananarivo is said to mean “the 
city of a thousand towns” (Oliver’s ‘ Madagascar,’ 
&e.). Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 


“Burn THE BeLLows” (8 ii, 527).—The 
late Matthew Holbeche Bloxam, in one of his 
interesting communications to the Rugby School 
Meteor, June 26, 1879, referring to the “ Domum” 
formerly in use in the school, writes :— 

“The third line in the first stanza originally, as I 
remember t sixty-five years ago, ran as follows,— 

Sing, old Rose, and burn the bellows, 
but as this was what a fellow could not understand, it 
was subst juently altered, as I have given it. It was, 
however, a real saying, originating from one George 
Rose, Esq., sometime M.P. for Christchurch, an elderly 
gentleman now defunct, who was equally celebrated for 
his vocal ablities and his wanton destruction of furniture 
when in a state of excitement. Such appears in a note 
to an edition of the ‘ Ingoldsby Legends,’ published in 
1863, It has also been noticed in one of the early 
volumes of Votes and Queries, but I have been unable to 
find the passage.” 
A. 


These are the concluding words in sixteen lines 
of rhyme which appear in Taylor’s ‘ Antiquitates 
Curios,’ and which the author copied “ from a 
curious old book.” In ‘ Notes about Notts’ (1874, 


called Eyles, of Newbury, was, I believe, generally 
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p. 52), I ventured to propound other meanings of 
them than that given by the writer of the lines, in 
this way. This saying is also said to be derived | 
from the cries of schoolboys, on the announcement 
of holidays, which was, “ Let’s singe Old Rose and | 
burn libellos,”” which signified, ‘* Let us singe Old 
Rose’s wig, and burn our books.” In process of 
time the “singe” would lose its final letter and 
become “sing”; and ‘‘libellos” would easily be 
corrupted to “the bellows.” Taylor’s authority 
gives the “ Ram Inn,” at Nottingham, as the place 
of the origin of the words, and ‘‘in good King 
Stephen’s days” as the period. 
J. Porrer Briscoe. 


The origin of the phrase, “Sing old Rose, and 
burn the bellows,” is thus solved in the ‘ British 
Apollo’ (1740), vol. iii. :— 

In good King Stephen's days, the Ram, 
An ancient inn at Nottingham, 

Was kept, as our wise father knows, 

By a brisk female called Old Rose. 

Many like you, who hated thinking, 

Or any other theme but drinking, 

Met there, d’ ye see, in sanguine hope, 
To kiss their landlady and tope ; 

But one cross night, ’mongst many other, 
The fire burnt not without great pother, 
Till Rose, at last, began to sing, 

And the cold blades to dance and spring ; 
So by their exercise and kisses 

They grew as warm ae were their wishes: 
When scorning fire, the jolly fellows 
Cried, “ Sing old Rose and burn the bellows.” 

Timbs, in ‘Something for Everybody’ (1866), 
says, ‘‘ Izaak Walton, in his ‘ Angler,’ makes the 
Hunter, in the second chapter, propose that they 
shall sing ‘ Old Rose,’” which is presumed to refer 
to the ballad, “Sing old Rose, and burn the 
bellows,” of which much trouble has been taken, in 
vain, to find acopy. Rose was the son of John 
Rose, living in Bridewell, London, who is said 
by Stow to have invented a lute early in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth; he is also thought to 
have been “ Rose, the old viole-maker.” Concerts 
of viols were the usual musical entertainments 
after the practice of singing madrigals grew into 
disuse. H. A 


Gainsborough. 


Miserere Canvines (8 i. 413, 481; ii. 9, 
113, 214, 335; iii. 14).—Brilliant and humorous 
notes on the misereres in the church at Welling- 
borough, in this county, appear in an article en- 
titled ‘ Wellingborough,’ in ‘ Rambles Roundabout,’ 
by the late G. J. De Wilde, one of a series of 
articles originally appearing in the Northampton 
Mercury, collected at Mr. De Wilde’s death, and 
edited by Mr. Edward Dicey. In this issue was 
a spirited illustration showing the humour of the 


carving, a representation of an “ale wife, about to 
fill the goblet for her customer, who stands by in 
all the felicity of anticipation ; with one hand he | 


scratches his head, and with the other rubs his 
stomach, while his eyes glance sideways, watching 
the process of the ‘tolling out’ with delighted 
satisfaction.” The carving is remarkably spirited. 
The drawing was by Mr. De Wilde, and the illus- 
tration was engraved in wood by his son, Mr. 
Rex De Wilde. I think the same illustration 
appeared afterwards in a volume of the Journal of 
the Proceedings of the Archeological Association, 
with notes by the late Mr. Thomas Wright. The 
drawing of the ‘‘ Shoemaker Miserere ” at Welling- 
borough, in ‘ Bygone Northamptonshire,’ is a very 


| feeble representation of the beauty of the carving. 


Joun TaYLor. 
Northampton. 


‘Lives on Tennyson’ (8 S. iii. 7).—These 
are the lines from Mortimer Collins’s ‘ Letter to 
the Right Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P.’:— 


Is Tennyson no Poet? Yes, indeed, 

** Miss Alfred's ” are delicious books to read: 
In summer tide, when all the woods are still, 
Pleasant to wander at one’s own sweet will, 
Dream of the amorous gossiping that broke 
The eternal silence of a garrulous oak, 

Dream of the Princess who was buried deep 
In an unfathomed century of sleep, 

Dream of the savage adjectives that fall 

From the loud lunatic of ‘ Locksley Hall.’ 
Sweet singer of the madrigal melodious, 

Why did he make King Arthur's story odious! 
Why, with a flattery at which men wince, 
Compare the hero to a blamelese Prince? 
Why eend the old figures to a modern school, 
Turn Vivian harlot, Merlin sensual fool? 
Lovely and lucid are the Laureate’s pearls: 

A perfect poet, sir, for little girls. 

Soft flows his rhymeless verse, constructed well, 
And sweetly matched each soothing syllable. 
But where’s the passion a great poet knows 
When the hot blood in every artery flows? 
Not his the satire even fools can feel, 

When each strong line is a keen blade of steel ; 
Not his the lyric lore that bas unlaced 

The cestus, warm from Aphrodite's waist ; 
But if you like a smooth Virgilian style, 

A very proper moral, free from bile, 

Ethics of Dr. Watts, Colenso’s creed, 

Those nice green volumes give you all you need. 


A. Saunpers Dyer, M.A. 


CapwaLtaper (8 ii. 487)—Is any story 
referred to? Pistol is flouting Fluellen, and when 
he speaks about ‘‘ Cadwallader and all his goate,” 
he probably uses the word “goats” instead of 
‘*men,” as goats were common on the Welsh 
mountains, and so characteristic of Wales. Cad- 
wallader was the last King of Britain of the British 
race. Pistol’s contemptuously coupling him with 
“ goats” would be highly offensive to the patriotic 
Fluellen. F. C. Binxspeck Terry. 


Wauirecuaret Bett Founpry §, ii. 488, 
537).—Mr. F. T. Hiscame, of Philadelphia, is not 
quite accurate in his dates and numbers. In 1750 
this old bell foundry was owned by Thomas Lester, 
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and it was not until two years later that the firm 
became Lester & Pack. Further, there are, or 


— 


| been, and still are, rebuked for their affection for moral- 


were, eight bells (not six) in the belfry of Christ | 


Church, Philadelphia. ‘here are eight bells, from 
the same foundry, at St. Mark’s (exactly the same 
weight as those in Christ Church), as well as at 
St. Peter's, both in the same city. About 170 
churches in North America contain bells from the 
Whitechapel foundry, the finest being a peal of 
eleven bells at the Cathedral Church of Notre 
Dame, at Montreal. The bell foundry was started 
in Whitechapel by one Robert Mot, in 1570, who 
carried it on until 1606, when he was succeeded 
by Joseph Carter. James Bartlet had the business 
from 1696 until 1701. When visiting the foundry, 
not long ago, I was shown original bells by Robert 
Mot and James Bartlet. If Mr. Hiscame or any 
one else interested in campanology will write to 
Messrs. Mears & Stainbank, the present repre- 
sentatives of the firm, and ask for their book on 
bells, the applicant will, in due course, receive a 
small brochure in which all the above facts and 
much else about bells is tersely compiled. 
Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

English Book-Plates. An Illustrated Handbook for 
Students of Ex-Libris. By Egerton Castle, M.A. F.S.A. 
(Bell & Sons.) 

As a popular manual to the student of book-plates this 

volume of Mr. Egerton Castle, best known for his books 


on fencing. is welcome. It is abundantly illustrated (the | 
greatest of recommendations in the case of a work of its | 


class), is pleasantly written, and follows in method the 
luminous scheme arranged by the present Lord de 
Tabley. Book-plates, long a delight of bibliophiles and 
heralds, have sprung of late into public favour, and 
scores now own a book-plate or are collectors of book- 
plates who a decade ago would have asked the meaning 
of the word. To the amateur of to-day Mr. Castle's 
book is indispensable. It is, moreover, so to speak, 
elastically framed, and, while up to date now, will 
in future editions, which are sure to be demanded, 
admit of indefinite additions. It is useless to follow 


Mr. Castle through his historical chapters, in which | 


he has aimed only at supplying a rapid survey. 
His volume, the only work on the subject at present 
accessible, is up to date, and, besides reproducing designs 
by Hogarth, Bewick, Gravelot, and Cipriani, gives the 
productions of Sir John Millais, William Bell Scott 
Randolph Caldecott, Kate Greenaway, and Mr. Walter 
Crane, Fancy now runs riot in designs, interiors, por- 
traits and the like. A valuable article might, however, 
be written upon the obligation of the book-plate to the 
printer's device, of which a magnificent collection is 
supplied in the ‘Marques Typographiques’ of M. Sil- 
Vestre. 


The Dance of Death. By Holbein, Edited, with an 

Introductory Note, by Austin Dobson. (Bell & Sons.) 
THovGu executed, it is supposed, in Strasburgh, and first 
printed in Lyons, the designs constituting what is now 
known as Hans Holbein’s ‘Dance of Death’ have at 
least been naturalized in England, Englishmen have 


| 


izings of the kind they convey, and it may, at least, be 
doubted whether in any other country the grim and 
repellent surroundings of the grave could form the sub- 
ject of a poem which should win acceptance for educa- 
tional purposes. The firat edition bears the title‘ Les 
Simulachres et Historiées Faces de la Mort, avtant 
elegamme’t pourtraictes, qui artificiellement imaginées. 
A Lyon, Soubz l’escu de Coloigne, mpxxxvitt.’ The 
work, comprising in its first state forty-one cuts, subse- 
quently enlarged to fifty-three, is believed to have been 
executed in Strasburgh in or before 1526, and to have 
been inspired in part by the earlier ‘Dance of Death,’ 
— in Strasburgh, and long attributed in error to 

olbein, who was not born at the time of its completion. 
It is a somewhat curious fact that the cities associated 
with the first appearance of the work should subse- 
quently become centres of Protestantism, and a still 
more curious circumstance that the designer Holbein 
should have died of the Plague, in memory of which the 
earliest ‘Dances of Death’ have been supposed to have 
been composed. Holbein’s designs have been repro- 
duced in different forms, and in some cases, as in the 
plates on copper of Deuchar, London, 1803, with remark- 
able alterations and additions. In their new and hand- 
some edition Messrs. Bell & Sons have given impressions 
from the blocks engraved in 1833 for Douce’s edition, 
These constitute, as Mr. Linton says, “ the best imita- 
tions in wood,” and the book is attractive and beautiful, 
An introduction by Mr. Dodson is,it is needless to say, in 
the best possible taste, und carries our information from 
the point at which it was begun by Peignot in 1826 80 
far as it has yet reached. 


Three Generations of Englishwomen. By Janet Ross, 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Or the three remarkable women whoee lives have been 
told by a fourth, Sarah Austin is, in all respects, the 
most remarkable. Her memoir, accordingly, occupies 
the largest share in Mre. Ross's volume, of which a new, 
revised, and enlarged edition now sees the light. The 
lives of Susannah Taylor and Lady Duff Gordon are, 
however, wanting neither in interest nor value, and the 
entire volume furnishes a pleasant insight into intel- 
lectual and literary life during the present century. Of 
the esteem in which Sarah Austin was held by the most 
distinguished Frenclimen of the day abundant proof is 
furnished. A curious comment upon wer correspondence 
with Auguste Comte is afforded in the fact that we have 
before us several volumes of the works of Comte with 
written dedications to Mistress Sarah Austin couched in 
terms of strong admiration, and dated from Paris, accord- 
ing to the philosopher's scheme of naming the months, 
** Le 27 Dante,” Le 24 Homére,” &c. Here is a delight- 
ful story of Voltaire, told Mrs, Austin by Dr. Franck : 
“Voltaire bad for some resson or other taken a grudge 
against the propket Habakkuk, and affected to find in 
him things he never wrote. Somebody took the Bible, 
and began to demonstrate to him that he was mistaken. 
*C’est égal,’ he said. impatiently; ‘Habakkuk était 
capable de tout,.’” Extra portraits, including one of 
Lady Duff Gordon from Mr. G. F. Watts, are given. 


The Poems of Edmund Waller. Edited by G, Thorn 
Drury. (Lawrence & Bullen ) 
THE series known as “ The Muses’ Library” is rapidly 
becoming the most ideal series of seventeenth century 
poets in existence. The latest accession to it consists of the 
poems of Waller, carefully edi‘ed and published with such 
attractions as no previous edition of Waller has known, 
Foremost among these stand a portrait of Waller from a 
picture by Cornelius Janssen, and one of Sacharisea, 
Lady Dorothy Sidney, frum a picture once in the poet’s 
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ion, and believed to have been presented to him 
by the lady herself, These works are now in the pos- 
session of Edmund Waller, Esq., the present repre- 
sentative of the poet, by whose permission they are 
reproduced, adding singular interest and value to the 
werk in which they appear. That of Waller presents a 
bright open face, with a broad brow, long straight nose, 
iercing black eyes, and a faint moustache. Sacharissa’s 
‘ace is both beautiful aud intelligent. An edition such 
as this of Waller is certain of awelcome. Waller's place 
ameng the seventeenth century poets ie high. His three 
or four best poems, which are also the most familiar, 
are exquisite, That he has been, in a sense, overrated, 
being selected as representative of men greater than 
himself, and finding in the last century a place among 
ts whose works are collected denied to Donne, Suck- 
ing, Lovelace, Wither, Marvell, Herrick, and Carew, is 
attributable to the fact that his verse is singularly 
modern and free from archaiem. Mr. Drury points out 
a curious fact in connexion with Waller, namely, that 
he seems to have been, with the exception of Rogers— 
@ man not, as a poet, to be named in the same breath— 
the most richly endowed with the world’s goods of the 
sons of the Muses, Mr. Drury’s introductory matter and 
his notes are alike excellent, and the edition is ideal. 


Secret Service under Pitt. By W. J. FitzPatrick, F.S.A. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Tue second edition of Mr. FitzPatrick’s ‘Secret Service 
under Pitt’ has trodden closely on the heels ef the first. 
It is a work of supreme interest, and, in a sense, one of 
the saddest volumes ever written. There is no need to 
sympathize with Irish schemes for independence in order 
to feel how abject treachery was to be found among 
men of scholarship, position, and influence. Mr. Wills, 
in his ‘ King Charles I.," has some lines concerning 
Judas which are practically unprinted and inaccessible. 
Fer his conception of the arch-traitor Mr. Wills, it is 
evident, need not have gone outside his own country of 
Ireland. The manner, meanwhile, in which Mr. Fitz- 
Patrick has tracked out thore responsible for the betrayal 
of the Irish leaders isa marvel of ingenuity, patience, 
and research. Absolutely admirable are the chapters in 
which Lord Downshire’s mysterious visitor is traced, 
Mr. FitzPatrick’s conclusions being irresistible. Perhaps 
the most remarkable chapter is that on Father Arthur 
O'Leary. Concerning General Napper Tandy, Leonard 
MeNally, and others, and, indeed, concerning Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, much of highest interest is told. 
Dir. FitzPatrick, it must be remembered, bas had access 
to Government papers hitherto most jealously guarded, 
and has made splendid use of bis opportunities. While 
possessing all the fascination of « novel, or, indeed, a 
drama, his book is an all-important contribution to 
history, indispensable to all who seek to obtain a know- 
ledge of the sinister history of Ireland at the close of the 
last century and the beginning of the present. Among 
those on whom light is incidentally thrown is Shelley, 
to whose life in Dublin reference is occasionally made. 
The book is calculated to enchant those whose delight is 
found in the bypaths of history. 


St. John the Evangelist, Westminster: Parochial Memo- 
rials, By J, E. Smith, Vestry Clerk of St. Margaret 
and St. John. (Printed for the Author by Wightman 
& Co., Westminster.) 

Tus parochial history contains a good deal that will be 

of interest to readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ and much reference 

to that publication. Mr, Thoms had lived so long in 

Westminster, and was eo well acquainted with its archazo- 

logy, that it was to be expected that his contributions to 

*N, & Q.’ should deal largely with the parish which is 

the theme of Mr. Smith. Mr. Thome wrote in ‘ N, & Q.’ 


on the names of Westminster streets, on the coronation 
of George LV. and the reception on that occasion of the 
Queen, and on the mistakes made by Lord Albemarle in 
his diary. A biography is given of Mr. Thoms, who was 
born in College Street, Westminster, baptized in St. 
Margaret's Church, christened under a wrong name, 
and the error corrected fifty-four years later by a sworn 
affidavit by an aunt who had stood godmother. Mr, 
Thoms began life in the secretary’s office at Chelsea 
Hospital, snd held the secretaryship of the Camden 
Society from 1838 to 1873. Ina parochial biography it 
is necessary to name the fact that Mr. Thoms was 
elected a vestryman of St. John in 1852, when he was 
living in Great College Street, in what bad previously 
been his father’s house; but to us it is more pleasant 
that Mr. J. E. Smith records in the highest terms of 
sympathy the foundation of ‘ N. & Q.,’ and the language 
used with regard to it by its parent in the later years of 
his life. 


We hear with regret of the death, in his forty-ninth 
year, of Gustave Adolphe Schrumpf, a master at Univer- 
sity College School, which took place on December 18. 
A competent linguist, he had done good work in philo- 
logy, a8 may be seen in his ‘Aryan Reader,’ and in 
papers on Armenian dialects contributed to the Philo- 
logical Society and to the recent Oriental Congress. 
Mr. Schrumpf was formerly an assistant in a school at 
be and at one time a frequent contributor to 
‘N. & Q.’ 

Mr, Ettror Stock announces for early publication 
‘How to Decipher Ancient Documents,’ by E. E, 
Thoytes. It will have an introduction by Mr, C. Trice 
Martin, of the Public Record Office, 


Aotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Epmunp Tennant (“ Every man has his price "),— 
Walpole is credited with having said this. What he 
appears to have said was that “ All these men bave their 
price.” Nothing further is known. 

L. J. Royal Veto ”),—See ‘N, & Q.,’ 5! ii, 426, 
476 ; iii. 117. 

HevscaroLocus Aneticanus (“Christ Cross Row 
Alphabet ").—See ‘ N. & 1**S. iii. 330, 465; viii. 18; 
ix. 162, 231, 457; 28¢ S. x. 30; 3" S. x. 352; 4 3, vi, 
367 ; vii. 418. 

A. T. M. (“ Dr. John Blair ”).—Please send. 

CorRicEexpa.—P. 38, col. 2, 1. 16, for “III. i.” read 
111. ti., and add twice, im the second instance addressed to 
(wo persons. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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L’INTERMEDIAIRE 
DES CHERCHEURS ET CURIEUX; 


OR, 


FRENCH NOTES 
Founded 


AND QUERIES. 
in 1864, 


Literary, Historical, and Artistic Correspondence 
and Notes. 

Questions and Replies; Letters and Documentary 
Authorities, Discoveries and Curiosities, Literary | 
News and Gossip. 

Erudition. 

Offers for Sale and Advertisements of Things to 
be Sold; Exchanges, Lists of Sales and Accounts of 
the same; Lists of Acquisitions by Public Collec- | 
tions and Museums, for the use of Literary Men, | 
Artists, Bibliophiles, Professors, Formers of Collec- 
tions, Archwologists, Genealogists, Numismatists. 
L'INTERMEDIAIRE appears three times a month. 
It is an absolutely necessary tool to literary workers. 
The system of Notes and Queries, on which it rests, | 
is one of the most simple, useful, and practical pos- | 
sible. The object of the paper is to lend its con- | 
siderable amount of publicity to all literary workers 
and literary inquirers who find themselves em-. 
barrassed in their work. 

We reply to all, 

Among literary men, learned men, professors, 
artists, persons forming collections of pictures and | 
other art objects, bibliophiles, lovers of prints and 
autographs, archzologists, collectors of coins, there 
is not one who does not sometimes find that he has 
got beyond his own knowledge and needs that of 
others. He has consulted his friends, the library of 
his town, the societies of his district, he has written | 
many letters—he has not obtained the information 
that he wants. Another wishes to find whence 
comes a quotation which his memory does not 
correctly supply, or to find a particular book, a 
manuscript, an art object, heraldic bearings, a 
family descent, or to verify the authenticity of 
a text or of an autograph, or to learn the common- 
ness or scarcity and the consequent value of some 
object; to know whether the subject which occu- 
pies his mind has already been studied, whether a 
particular document has already been published, 
whether librarians or custodians of archives or 
museums or other collectors can give him hints 
or supply documents which will help him in his 
studies. He has looked at everything that he can 
find, and consulted all easily available works of 
reference, and yet is ata standstill, Here comes in | 
LIINTERMEDIAIRE. That paper prints his ques- 


tion and carries it to the door of all the learned, 
and in a following number brings him the answer 
for which he had so long waited. There is a bond 
which brings together all the readers of L’INTER- 
MEDIAIRE—the desire to help one another. The 
question and the replies are inserted without the 
drawing of any distinction of political or of religious 
opinion. The independence of L’INTERMEDIAIRE 
is complete, and that of its correspondents is guarded, 
if they wish it, by the most scrupulous anonymity. 
Whatever may be the excitement of politics, our 
Notes and Queries have always interested the press 
and the world of letters, for they explain the his- 
torical, artistic, and literary past, and bring out 
from their ordinary reserve men who are able to 
answer, and who often have not previously spoken. 
Many have been the indiscretions committed in the 
paper to the benefit of history. 


In addition to the Notes and Queries part, 
L'INTERMEDIAIRE publishes, in its part which 
has to do with discoveries and curiosities, letters 


| and authorities which have not previously seen the 


light, and this important part of the paper greatly 
adds to its attraction and variety. 


In its news part L INTERMEDIAIRE publishes a 
supplement of eight columns with each number 
which informs the reader of all that is doing in the 
world of letters and arts, of discoveries, researches. 
acquisitions of the libraries and archives and 
museums of the world. It also contains proposals 
for sale, exchange, and barter among the subscribers 
to the paper. and those only, and lists and accounts 
of public sales in France and abroad. The dis- 
coveries which are due to L’'INTERMEDIAIRE 
amount to thousands, and it is impossible to close 
any literary inquiry with safety without first sub- 
mitting it to that paper. 

LINTERMEDIAIRE is published on the 10th, 
20th, and 30th of the month, and each number. price 
1 franc, contains 48 columns, beautifully printed, 
and the paper forms at the end of every six months 
an elegant volume of not less than 1,000 columns, 
with indexes. 

Subscriptions for Twelve: Months for France, 
16 frances; Six Months, 9 francs; Three Months, 
5 francs. For abroad, Twelve Months, 15s,; Six 
Months, &s. 4¢.: Three Months, 4s, 2d. 


LUCIEN FAUCOU, 


13, Rue Cujas, Paris, 
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GERMAN READING BOOKS — 


Adapted for Schools and Private Tuition by 


DR. C. A. BUCHHEIM, 
Professor of German iu King’s College, London. 


(I) EASY GERMAN READINGS. 
1. NIEBUHR’S GRIECHISCHE HEROENGE- 


SCHICHTEN. With Notes, Questions for Conversation, and 
complete Vocabulary. ‘ibirtieth Edition. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


2. GOETHE'S ITALIENISCHE REISE. (Sketches 
from Goethe's Travels in Italy) With Literary and _Biogra- 
phical Iu:roduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. Eighth Edition. 
12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


8. SYBEL’S PRINZ EUGEN VON SAVOYEN. 
With Notes, Gengeiagions Tables, and Index. Third Edition. 
12mo. cloth, 2%. 
“ Dr. Buchheim’s _oe give all the historical and geograpbical in- 
formation needed. "—VJour nal of Education. 


(Il) DEUTSCHES THEATER. 


A Collection of Modern German Plays. 
Part 1—Contenta: 1. EIGENSINN. & DICHTER UND PAGE. 
DER HAUSSPION. With Notes and Vocabulary. Twelfth 
Baie l2mo. cloth, 2a. 6d. 
Part I1.—Contents DER PROZESS_ 2 EIN THEURER SPASS. 
2 List UND PHLEGMA With Notes and Vocabulary. Fourth 
ition. i2mo. cloth, te. 
Parts I. and II. together in 1 vol. 4s. 6d. 
Part 111.—Contenta> DER GEHEIME AGENT. In Five Acts. By 
HACKLANDER. With Notesand Arguments. Fourth Edition. 
cloth, ss. od. 


(III.) SCHILLER’S NEFFE ALS ONKEL. 
With Arzuments to the Acts, Notes, and Complete Vocabulary. 
Thirteenth Edition. izmo. cloth, ls. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. 48. 6d. 


(IV.) HUMBOLDT’S NATUR- UND REISE- 
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des neuen Continents’ (Personal Narrative of Travei, &c) and 
*Ansichten der Natur.” With Notes, Scientific Glossary, and 
Biographical Notice of the Author. 
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entertaining and improving reading-book for the middie or higher 
forms.” — Academy. 


Sixth Edition, crown Svo. 5s. 6d. 
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DULCK 
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Second Edition 8vo. cloth, 5a. 
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Pourth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


APEL’S GERMAN SCHOOL GRAMMAR, 
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Exercises.—K EY to the Exercises, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 
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F. NORGATE & CO. 
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| TABLES of DECLENSION of the GERMAN 


SUBSTANTIVE (according to Becker), to be used with every 
German Grammar. Arrapged by A. VON bOHLEN 


12mo. 4a. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
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a Vocabulary. By J. W. FRAEDERSDORFY. 


1%mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. each, 
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FIRST COURSE. Tenth Edition 
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The Two Courses, bound in 1 vol. cloth, 3s. 

Fifteenth Edition, 19mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 

BUCHHEIM’S FRENCH READER. Selec- 


tions in Prose and Poetry, with Notes and Complete Vocabulary. 
12mo. 22. 6d 
VOLTAIRE’S HISTOIRE de PIERRE le 
GRAND. With English Vocabulary by M. BERTRAND. 
12mo., 2a. d. 


FENELON’S TELEMAQUE. With English 
Vocabulary by M. BERTRAND. 
12mo. cloth, 5a. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE to the STUDY of 
the ITALIAN LANGUAGE. By A. BIAGGI, late Professor of 
Italian in Queen's Coilege, London. 

New and thoroughly Revised Edition, 12mo. cloth, ». 


BIAGGI’S PROUSATORI ITALIANI. Ex- 
by om 1— Prose Writers (from the Thirteenth Century to 

t Tim Preceded by a Selection of Easy Sentences. 

With Notes for Beginners. 


Twelfth Edition, 12mo. cloth, ae 


MARIOTTI’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR. Re- 


vised and Improved by a, GALLENGA, late Italian Professor at 
King’s College, London.—A K EY to the Exercises, 12mo. sewed, ls. 


Price 52. crown 8vo. cloth, 


I POETI ITALIANI MODERNI. Extracts 


from Modern Italian Poets (from Alfieri to the Present Time). 
With Notes and Biographical Notices by LOUISA A. MERIVALE. 
“The notes give the reader all the assistance which he can require. 
They prove, too, that the authoress possesses not only an accurate 
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‘mea. 


Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
EURIPIDIS ION. With Notes and Introduc- 
tion (on the Greek Metres, &c.) by CHARLES BADHAM, D.b. 
Price 3s. 6d. 8vo. cloth, 
The PROMETHEUS VINCTUS of ZSCHY- 


LUS. Edited from the Text of Dindorf, with English Noves, b 
the Rev. J.S. WATSON, M.A. 


Eleventh Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 


IHNE’S LATIN SYNTAX. A Short Latin 


Syntax, with E. and Vocabulary by Dr W. IHNE, 
Crown 8vo. 7a. 6d. 
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